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A GLIMPSE OF DUBLIN. 



Nevbr did an April sun give to a stranger a 
brighter glimpse of the Emerald Isle than that, 
which my eye caught just after sunrise on the 14th 
of that month. A stiff breeze from the east aided 
our gallant steamer from Liverpool, as she made 
her way through the waters, which playfully tossed 
themselves and numerous fishing-smacks, in the 
gay beams of the morning. The sea-birds joy- 
ously sported upon or above the swelling bosom 
of the deep ; while the fleecy clouds seemed 
instinct with life, as they flew before the dissolving 
sun and the driving winds. ^* Goodness and mercy 
had followed us," more richly, too, than at the time 
I was aware of; and I enjoyed the true luxury of 
an interchange of grateful reflections with a fellow- 
voyager, who was no stranger to the joy of thank- 
fulness. To the west, a-head of our vessel, 
expanded '' the noble bay of Dublin, bounded on 
the north by the beautiful lands of Clontarf, finely 
terminated by the bold peninsula of Howth ; and 
on the south by the remarkable hill of Killiney, 
and the rich environs running thence into the 
city." The eye and the mind could not but 
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2 DUBLIN. 

wander in delighted interest to the spires, an4 
towers, and columns of the capital ; to innumer- 
able mansions and villas on the rich slopes and 
hills of the southern shore, that spoke of wealth 
and comfort ; to the noble harbour of Kingstown, 
with its commercial navy floating there in calm 
security; to the granite rocks and island of 
Dalkey; to the lovely bay of Killiney; to the 
bluff headland of Bray; to the Dublin frontier, 
broken by the wild mountain pass of the Scalp ; 
and to the bold range of the Wicklow highlands. 
On that fair scene one could not help dwelling in 
almost a transport of pleasure, notwithstanding 
many sad thoughts — many painful forebodings 
that would arise within, and before which all the 
loveliness of the beautiful, and all the grandeur of 
the sublime in natural scenery, would soon sink 
into unaffecting insignificance. For I was about 
to realize the words of a powerful writer upon the 
subject of Ireland's sorrows, and find myself '4n 
the presence of such a visitation as has; never 
perhaps been witnessed in any period .of high 
civilization — as the Marquis of Lansdpwne well 
compressed the truth, ^ A famine of the thirteenth 
century acting on a population of the, nineteenth.' 
The spectacle is more terrible, than the poet's 
dream of the infernal regions. Here, as 

in the jaws of hell, 
Revengeful cares and sullen sorrows dwell, 
And pale diseases, and despairing age, 
Fear, want, and famine's unresisted rage. 
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But this picture is poor and dim compared to the 
mighty visible tragedy/'* 

The awful calamity of the sister island was at 
that very hour being typified by a disastrous events 
which, had we been aware of its occurrence, would 
have drawn every eye on board our vessel to the 
north-eastern horizon. At the moment when we 
were safely entering our desired haven, a well- 
appointed steamer, that started from Liverpool the 
previous evening just after us, suddenly burst into 
flames, and was speedily consumed. One third of 
her crew and numerous passengers perished. 
She was on her way to Drogheda, where I was to 
pass the first night of my brief sojourn in Ireland ; 
and whither, had I been fully aware of my own 
destination, and of her sailing,-! might have taken 
my passage as the direct and natural route. How 
blest are we in our constant dependence on his 
gracious care and guidance, " in whose hand our 
breath is, and whose are all our ways !" Let Him 
indeed be "glorified l"f It is too probable that 
Ireland will lose one-third of the rural population 
of her eouthem and western counties. If the 
other two-thirds are preserved, they will owe their 
deliverance, under God, as did the saved ones of 
that lost bark, to the hand of persevering bene- 
volence. 

As I rapidly travelled from Kingstown to 
Dublin, and from thence to Drogheda, to the 

♦ Quarterly Review on " OutrDoor Relief," March 1847. 

+ Dan. vi. 28. 
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banks and the mouth of the memorable Boyne, 
for the purpose of spending a few hours with 
Christian friends, long known and loved, there 
appeared so many symptoms of national wealth 
and prosperity, that I almost doubted the truth- 
fulness of report The general state of agricul- 
ture; the loveliness and profusion of the flowers 
of spring; the beauty of the waters, that washed 
the coast almost up to the very railroad, and in 
parts actually breaking over it; the seats of 
nobility and gentry around; and the majestic 
mountain heights of Armagh and Down, in the 
distant north; made me half incredulous as to 
my being in a land of famine. But the joyless 
aspect of my fellow-travellers, and of all I met at the 
stations away from the capital, and of all I glanced 
at in the intervening towns and villages; the 
heartless and strengthless manner of the employed 
upon the roads, and the vacant gaze of the un- 
employed, prepared me for the discovery, that 
even in Drogheda, where there was said to be 
comparative^ little distress, some thousands were 
mainly dependent upon one daily meal {Jealt out 
by voluntary charity. The pressure of surround- 
ing circumstances was there being deeply felt, 
with an evident and acknowledged dread of 
greater impending evil. I saw not a smile as 
I passed to and fro in that populous town. The 
general gloom was, however, at that time height- 
ened by the agonising intelligence of the burnt 
steamer, a few of the survivors from whose 
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miserable ashes were then mingling with the melaii<> 
choly groups in Drogheda's streets, and telling their 
tale of woe. I conversed with some of them* I 
heard that one of the lost had been an Irish cattle-^ 
dealer, who had recently converted his little property 
into cash, proceeded to Liverpool, and secured berths 
for himself and family in an emigrant vessel about 
to sail from that port to America. His widow 
and orphans were now weeping over his melan- 
choly death in Drogheda. How overwhelming 
are the sorrows that sometimes befal those, who 
are just behind or before us in a voyage or a 
journey, wherein we may experience the most 
perfect security and abundant mercy ! It is diffi- 
cult to imagine how such sorrows are endured^ 
when they alight upon that class of the afflicted, 
who are described as having <'no comforter." 

Prepared to witness a large amount of wretched 
mendicancy in the capital of Ireland, a stranger 
might not, at the time of my visit, attribute much 
of the misery evident around him to any recent 
aggravation of distress. It is true, that some 
thousands of the destitute were daily fed at the 
doors of that admirably-conducted establishment, 
the Mendicity Society; and M. Beyer's soup- 
kitchens were in full operation and popular with 
the needy, though cried down by many of the 
public journals, whose editors or contributors 
seemed ready to defeat every plan of general 
benevolence, to chill the heart of bounty in the 
rich, and to make the poor disaffected and 
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ungrateful. In Dublin, I could see and hear that 
Christian charity, liberal yet discreet, earnest yet 
unostentatious, was at work in a manner becoming 
the followers of Him, who himself habitually 
"went about doing good:" who, though lie was 
rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we, 
through his poverty, might be rich in grace, in 
faith, in hope, and " heirs of the kingdom which 
he has promised to them that love him." 

Still it was most harassing and disgusting to be 
encountered at every turn, in every street, on 
every threshold where one called, at the entrance 
of every public building, in the vestibule of every, 
hotel, at the door of every shop, as one entered or 
alighted from the humblest vehicle, by persons of 
all ages, vociferating or howling out the most 
dismal tales, all painted in the deepest colours of 
alleged famine, intermingled with the most revolt- 
ing appeals to Him, for whose name they plainly 
had no reverence, and of whose great salvation, it 
was to be feared, they were totally ignorant. Yet 
it was remarkable, that amid innumerable invocar 
tions of blessings, or imprecations of curses, which 
poured in distressing volubility from thousands, I 
never heard the name of the favourite Virgin, or of 
any other saint or angel. It was to God at once 
and alone they appealed, if appeal it could be 
called. In this, they at least were more consistent 
than their reli^ous teachers, who, in front of one 
their most splendid metropolitan temples, have 
engraven, in large characters, 

T>EO OPT. MAX. SUB INYOC. BEATI SANCTI ANDSEiE : 
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dedicated ^Ho God, most excellent and great, under 
or through the invocation of the blessed Saint 
Andrew." This semi-deis'tical inscription may well 
be taken to imply, that to the priests and the 
worshippers at that shrine the revelation is un^ 
known, that there is one Mediator between God and 
man, and no other than one ; as there is none other 
name under heaven given among ' men whereby we 
must be savedj and come unto the Father, than the 
Lord Jesus Christ 

Although I tarried there nearly a week, it was 
but a glimpse I obtained of Ireland's truly splendid 
capital, nrhat glimpse, however, sufficed to leave 
on my mind, in many respects, a imost favourable 
impression, which even a vivid recollection of 
Edinburgh itself did not weaken. Its spacious 
streets and squares, its ample college with its mine 
of literary wealth, its vice-regal palace, its 
numerous bridges and public buildings, its inter- 
flowing Liffey crowded with shipping, its busy 
hum of human activity in pursuit of business or 
pleasure, all made me feel that I was in a place 
worthy of being called " the Second City of the 
Britiish- Empire." 

I had also a glimpse of other objects of far more 
deep and lasting interest, than all the visible splen- 
dours of a great metropolis, connected with a city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God. My immediate errand in Dublin was to lend 
my feeble aid in sustaining the cause, and urging the 
claims of the grandest religious institution of the 
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Church of England, the Church Missionary 
Society. As the month of May in London, so 
April, in Dublin and Cork, has for some years 
been the time of a snccession of religious festiTals--^ 
the anniyersaries of the Irish and Sunday-School 
Societies, the Jews' Conversion and Hibernian 
Bible Societies, and decidedly the most popular of 
all, the Church Missionary Society. Considerable 
numbers of the clergy, with some lay^members, 
usually breakfast together before the general 
meetings, and afterwards spend an hour or two in 
friendly conference, '* sanctified by the word of 
God and prayer," upon topics of importance pre- 
viously selected and made known. All these 
meetings largely partook of the sombre character 
of the season of Ireland's famine-sorrow, as might 
be gathered from the subjects of discussion:* 
and every speaker on the platform, whatever 
might be his more immediate point of advocacy, 
soon recurred to the one burden of every vision. 
Nor was it to my mind a feeble token of future 
good to Ireland, that at such a time of nation^ 
distress, her sons and daughters had their hearts 
and hands open to the spiritual necessities of the 
perishing millions of other lands. It has been 
usual for three or four hundred of the clergy to 

* 1. The apostolic mode of preaching the Gospel, and otherwise 
iblfllling the Christian ministry. 2. How far it is safe or expedient for 
nioistors to be engaged in serving tables ? S. Whether it be in accord* 
anoe with the daty of ministers, when affording temporal relief, to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to speak a word of Christian coonsel to 
persons of aU denominations f 
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afidemble in Dublin at these seasons ; but the 
greatest number that met this year was about one 
hundred and forty. The rest were at their respect- 
ive posts of painful duty, and could spare neither 
the time nor cost of a visit to their wonted scene 
ijt brotherly communion, sweet as that fellowship 
is, and blest as it has been to the revival and 
maintenance of evangelical religion in that land, to 
an extent so great, as to claim for Erin, more 
justly perhaps than at any former period of its 
history, the goodly title of *' The Island of Saint&'' 
li^ on those occasions, I was not so much delighted 
as I expected to be, by impassioned bursts of Irish 
eloquence, I was gratified by the observation of 
qualities of a much higher order of excellence* 
Our Irish brethren spoke as men of God, energetici 
but chastened, devout, and humbled under his 
mighty hand, whose "rod" they heard.* They 
manifested a holy unity of spirit, without -that 
servility to man and human judgment, which 
distinguishes Rome and those who are reconciling 
themselves to her : while yet there prevailed con- 
siderable variety of opinion as to the probable 
moral and spiritual results of " the present distress." 
Some sanguinely anticipated great effects, in the 
breaking down of the power of the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood, and the opening of men's minds to 
the reception of Scriptural truth. Others were 
very moderate in their expectations, and spoke 
with much caution and doubt, as to any extensive 

• Mic. yi. ftj 
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spiritual change in the minds of the people. No 
one spoke with more admonitory wisdom on this 
point than the good and naturally ardent Bishop 
of Cadhely who presided at some of the private 
and the public meetings. My glimpse of the Irish 
clergy in these and at similar assemblies at Cork 
was highly gratifying, and made me unfeighedly 
rejoice in the fact of my belonging in common 
with them to the United Church of England and 
Ireland. The part that England, and especially 
the laity and clergy of England's. Church has been 
taking in the relief of Ireland's terrible destitution, 
was acknowledged in the strongest language of 
admiring gratitude. It was felt and owned that 
Ireland reaps the richest harvest from the Union, 
and that she would gain nothing by its repeal. 



A GLIMPSE OF EMIGRATION. 



On one occasion, the sun was declining beneath 
heavy clouds behind the far-spread city, when I 
took an evening walk along the whole length of its 
extensive quays, to the mouth of the Liffey, to the 
pharos-crowned point, where that river pours its 
murky waters into the spacious bay. Across that 
bay to its entrance at Kingstown, some persons 
were straining their anxious gaze, as they sat or 
leaned upon the low wall beneath the light-house. 
It seemed to me, that they were either giving a 
last look to one of the many vessels gradually 
disappearing in the distance, or were pondering 
over the doubtful exp^iihent of themselves em- 
barking for a foreign shore. One of these spec- 
tators, a spare, unhealthy-looking young man, with 
a bundle in his hand (perhaps his little all), on 
whose cheerless countenance no smile of youth 
seemed lately to have rested, mentioned that six 
vessels had recently taken their departure, with 
three or four hundred emigrants, in each, and that 
others were .making ready to follow them. '^ Ah I" 
said he, in a melancholy tone, ^^they know not 
where they are going," and turned away his 
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saddened eyes from the sea. On that very day 
three weeks afler, an emigrant ship, with 240 
on board) perished in a storm on the shore of 
Islay, only two or three of the crew surviving. 

On my return by the river's bank, I paused to 
take a view of many mournful groups, that were 
gathering at the place of embarkation, and parti- 
cularly where a vessel was moored, that appeared 
about to depart with the next flood-tide. None of 
these emigrants were of the poorest of the agricul- 
tural or labouring class. Many were scantily but 
all were decently clad. There was not a rag or 
rent to be seen on any of their garments. Some 
were attired in a manner that denoted their position 
in society to be one of comfort, if not of com- 
petency. They all had their little packages with 
them, and amid these were conspicuous certain 
articles of culinary furniture, newer and brighter 
than probably had been in their possession for 
many a day. But, whatever else shone brightly, 
it was not the eye of the emigrant That had 
none of the laughing and too thoughtless merri- 
ment that seems indigenous to Erin. There was 
no nmtually cheering hilarity — nor sportiveness 
even among the children. They seemed purposely 
to linger on the shore of that country, which was 
now felt to be dearer to them than ever, although 
blighted to its very heart with misery. 

One group in particular drew my attention. 
It consisted of a man in the vigour of life, two 
women, and twelve childreiu They were seated 
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on a Utile straw beneath a high wall, on which the 
sun was shedding its last OTening rays. Not a 
word was passing among all those fifteen I Their 
eyes were fixed upon the vessel by the quay, 
except those of two girls, crouching at the feet 
of their mother, who sat upon' the ground with 
an infant at her breast These were hiding their 
timid faces in her lap, ignorant of the lot awaiting 
them, yet old enough to feel apprehensive of the 
very uncertainty of the future* I passed and 
repassed, looking intently at them: but they 
heeded not my gaze. After a third view of the 
silent, sorrow-stricken group, I went near, and 
accosted them in tones of kindness and sympathy. 
This roused them, and the man came forward to 
answer my inquiries. He pointed to the mother 
with the babe, and said, she had eight children. 
^'That woman," (who seemed to be his own wife,) 
said he, ^^ has only four." They were all going to 
America ; the mother, with her eight young ones, 
was probably going to join her husband, gone 
beforehand to the land of the stranger. As I 
was speaking a few words of kind encouragement 
to them, to look to the Lord in their troubles and 
vicissitudes, and placing somewhat in the women's 
hands, to provide for them a few additional com- 
forts, which they accepted most gratefully, a crowd 
of mendicants quickly hemmed me round, and I 
was obliged to withdraw. 

Very large sums have been remitted to England 
by Irish emigrants already settled beyond the 
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'Atlantic, for the purpose of enabling their relatives 
to follow them. Within a short time, a single com- 
mercial house has had above fifty thousand pounds 
pass through their hands for this purpose. I heard 
many touching incidents arising out of this gene- 
rous effort, not only of husbands sending the 
means of emigration for their wives and children, 
but of sons for their aged fathers and mothers, and 
brothers for their sisters. The great majority of 
the emigrants are of the class of small farmers, and 
not a few of them Protestants, whom the country 
can ill spare. The priests in general are not in 
favour of emigration : it takes away the class most 
productive to them. But I do not know if they 
would be adverse to the specious plan suggested 
"to the Government by a gallant officer, a member 
of the House of Commons, who earnestly recom- 
mends, as the cheapest aixd most effectual way of 
relieving Ireland of its redundant population, that 
the Government should forthwith give the means 
of voluntary transportation to a vast mass of Irish 
tenants and labourers, to found a new state and 
colony, under the attractive name of New Erin, 
on the shores or in the rear of* our African, Cana* 
dian, or Australian colonies : with a full ecclesias- 
tical establishment of archbishop, bishops, and 
priests of the Church of Rome ! The Protestant 
emigrants, it seems, are not deemed worthy of a 
consideration in the scheme. It is not enough, 
it appears, to have Popery in Ireland, hang- 
ing like a dead weight upon England. Politi- 
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cians dream of promoting our prosperity by 
one, or two, or three new establishments of 
Popery, appended to our colonial empire. It may 
be presumed, that the soTereign of the States of 
"the Church"* in Italy would smile most com- 
placently upon this proposal to extend his sway 
over that earth whose kingdoms his predecessors 
have repeatedly declared to belong to the see of 
Rome,^ and that proposal made by a Protestant 
nation ! 



* How is it that Protestant Societies publish maps for the use of 
ischools, wherein the states under the civil as well as ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of the Pope are thus designated — "The Chubch"? There is 
magic in a name ; and surely we ought to be jealous of all concessions, 
even nominally, to that imperious and ambitious power, which arrogates 
to itself exclusively the title of " Thb Church." 



A GLIMPSE OF CORK. 



As I proceeded southward and toward the west, 
through Kildare, Carlow, Kilkenny, Clonmell, and 
Fermoy, to Cork, the dark cloud of national 
calamity evidently became more dense. Com- 
paratively little indeed could be seen while travel- 
ling over the fifty miles, chiefly of moor and bog- 
land, traversed by railroad: but the cruel levity 
of some of the passengers from the middle and 
even the wealthier class of SQciety, when they des- 
cribed the sufl^erings of the destitute, was very 
painful, while their ribaldry and profaneness in 
coaches and cofl^ee-rooms far exceeded anything I 
heard from the lips of the most depressed of the 
poor. I fear they are not few who think that the 
destruction of one or two milUons of her people 
would be no loss, but a boon to Ireland, however 
they might perish. Nobly contrasted with the in- 
human selfishness of some parties, appeared the 
warm-hearted, self-denying, laborious, intelligent 
benevolence of others. 

Travelling above a hundred miles by coach 
between Carlow and Cork, the miserable condition 
of multitudes forced itself into notice by visible 
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facts, which spoke louder than even the deafening 
entreaties of mendicant crowds that beset the 
coach, and often had to be remoTcd by force before 
it could proceed. There were towns in which the 
entire population seemed in motion, either to 
administer or to obtain relief; while one might 
see a pile of coffins, lodged against a carpenter's 
wall, exposed for sale, ready-made. • In fact, I 
elsewhere passed through towns where this was 
the only mechanic trade carried on to advantage, 
and where the timber-merchant was heard to say, 
that he might close his yard and ' dismiss his 
sawyers, but for tHe demand for coffins. I saw 
the healthy dragging the sick and fcTered, who 
ought to have been in bed, into view, to excite 
compassion. Parents would bring their children, 
mere masses of filth, disease, and breathing death, 
and almost thrust them into one's face or lap, 
while they themselves looked famine-struck. And 
yet the wretchedness visible without, was as 
nothing in comparison with that which appeared 
within, through every open cabin door. 

As for Cork, it might well be called "The 
City of Destruction.'* The misery of its 
population was truly appalling. The multitudes 
swarmed in all the streets from morning till 
night, unless when a heavy storm of rain des- 
cended; and then it was astonishing to think 
where they could find refuge. Their state of 
helpless, hopeless misery — ^yet, with the exception 
of the practised beggars, quiet^ and beseeching 
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relief rather by the eye and general aspect than 
by the tongue — was such as I could compare to 
nothing but the condition of the insect tribes at 
the fall of the year, when they just move to 
struggle and to die. CSiildren, wan and livid, 
were dying or actually dead, in the arms of 
fathers and mothers, who had scarcely strength to 
carry them ; . or, if they lived, their cries, espe- 
cially at night, were terrible to hear. Here and 
there one might observe young men, not long 
since athletic and fit for any labour, now scarcely 
able to move one limb before another. I noticed 
a man of forty-five, to whom want had given the 
apparent age of seventy. He moved silently by, 
aiding his faltering steps by a stick; and two 
girls, his daughters, followed in melancholy file. 
The eyes of all rested on the ground. They 
asked not for help. They saw not one's earnest 
and pitying gaze. The unmistakable seal of 
famine was upon all three. I stopped the girls, 
and said, " Is that your father ?" The elder, an 
interesting child of about thirteen, answered, 
"Yes, Sir; and he's fast going!" As she said 
this, in a tone of deep feeling, a blush of filial 
tenderness totally changed the complexion of her 
pallid cheek, and her fevered eye filled with tears. 
The man missed the sound of the young ones' 
feet behind him, and with difficulty turned about 
to look for them; but he seemed not to have 
strength to turn back. I spoke a few plain 
sentences, encouraging them to look to the 
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SaTiour in their affliction; and I could scarcely 
place the price of some bread in their hands, 
before half a dozen others rushed on, almost ready 
to tear the dole from the poor and weak man's 
grasp. Now and then might be seen a number of 
persons running to a particular spot; and, on 
inquiry, you would hear of one having sunk to 
the earth in the sudden crisis of fever, or in death 
itself. From ten to fifteen bodies would be found 
in the streets, at the dawn of every returning day. 
A labouring man told his clergyman, that, in going 
direct from his own door to his work, he saw, in a 
single morning, five corpses in the way. So great 
was the alarm of fever, that numbers were daily 
expelled from the low lodging-houses into the 
streets, as soon as the ipalady appeared. I myself 
saw and conversed with a family, consisting of a 
mother and three children, who had been discarded 
from a brother's house; and all their shelter in 
cold, stormy, and drenching weather, was a broken 
dresser, placed against a wall, in a vacant space, 
between two houses. There lay a boy in fever; 
while his mother and two sisters were sitting on 
the ground beside him ! Ob, that such outcasts 
knew the Lord Jesus, and that in Him ^<is a 
friend that sticketh closer than a brother" ! 

About the time of my visit, the average of 
deaths, in a city of 120,0U0, was 500 weekly. 
At that same time, the weekly average of deaths 
among the two millions of London, was only doubly 
the mortality in Cork. The pauper population of 
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that city, was, however, greatly swelled by the 
influx of poor families from every part of the 
county. They were said to be even sent in carts 
from the rural parishes, and set down within easy 
reach of the town, while the union poor-houses 
and the prisons were thronged to destructive excess. 

My excellent host, the Dean of Cork, took me 
with him to the spacious yard, enclosed with 
walls, and having interior sheds round three sides 
of it, where famished crowds were daily supplied 
with a copious mess of pottage, or stirabout, made 
of Indian meal, &c. It was a painfully gratifying 
sight to witness the approach of the wretched 
beings, admitted slowly in single files, each re- 
ceiving a round tin dish of warm food, and sitting 
down on the ground, in the sun or shade, to 
devour it with eager gladness. But it was at 
once disgusting and affecting to see the women 
with infants which could not touch the food. 
Many of them were mere breathing skeletons, far 
gone; and their mothers held them up in our 
faces, with a kind of maniac grin, intimating that 
the help came too late for these little ones. 

Though on principle I did not needlessly expose 
myself to peril, and the truly Christian and 
affectionate hospitality of the deanery afforded 
every security that human care could provide, yet 
my own feelings strongly resembled those I 
experienced in Bristol, during the visitation of the 
cholera. The atmosphere appeared tainted with 
disease, and one did not seem to have the conscious 
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enjoyment of health. Wherever one went, in the 
street or in the house of God, in the anniversary meet- 
ing or in the yard of the soup-kitchen, one breathed 
a pestilential atmosphere. Indeed, few things 
astonished me more than the loathsome filthiness 
of Cork as a city. I have heard friends, who are 
enthusiastically fond of Scotland, notwithstanding 
their partiality, speak of it as a land of smells, 
where the cesspool and the stagnant ditch seem 
part of the needfiil conditions of human existence. 
But I must candidly say that I observed nothing 
in the "north countrie" equal to the state of 
things in Ireland. In many of the principal 
streets of Cork, and in the front of tradesmen's 
bouses, where there was every show of respecta- 
bility, the accumulations of filth were loathsome 
beyond the power of allowable language to 
describe. Even when scavengers were seen at 
work it was commonly at noon-day, corrupting 
the air still further by their slowly-busy half-doing. 
On my way to church with a clerical brother oil 
the morning of the Lcrrd's-day, we were joined by 
an intelligent and pious medical man of his con- 
gregation, as we passed a part of the town, close 
by the river, which had many times offended me by 
its gross odiousness. He at once said : " It seems 
almost as if one part of the community were 
conspiring against tlie rest, if not the whole, by a 
refusal to attend to the dictates of common sense. 
Look at the abominable state of this very place, 
where there is every facility for drainage, and 
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to which I have repeatedly called the attention of 
the proper authorities. The consequence, in 
connexion with the present general unhealthiness 
of the city, and the famine, is, that here is fever 
on every side. I have just left two families newly 
laid down in the prevailing malady on this identical 
spot, while in that street, which runs up from it, 
there is fever in every house !" 

Yet was there no lack of active and liberal 
charity in Cork. Its best men, clerical and lay, 
professional and men of leisure, were subscribing 
largely and meeting daily, and consulting anxiously 
about food establishments, and fever hospitals, and 
cordon-sanitaires, while little or nothing appeared 
to be done or attempted to remove from their very 
feet the causes or the aggravations of disease. 
The Matthew cemetery is one common receptacle 
for the dead, and a daily sum is paid to carters to 
convey them thither. These men collect a number 
of corpses from the houses or hovels where death 
has entered, and remove them in loads to the burial 
ground. In the middle of the day, a cart is 
frequently seen passing through the most public 
streets with a pile of five or six cofiSns. One 
afternoon a donkey cart with three corpses broke 
down in the North Main street under its awful 
load. I quote a paragraph from the Cork Consti- 
tvtion of the 11th of May, to shew that these evils 
are not abated. ^^On Sunday, all the principal 
streets and thoroughfares were crowded with 
beggars. The number of children on the pave 
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vas surprising, almost alarming: some couples 
mustering as many as eight and ten of these 
miserable creatures, in all stages of disease, squalor, 
and wretchedness. Those disgusting and revolting 
sights, the exhibition of dead bodies to attract 
charity, were again observable. A countrywoman 
had the corpse of a child exposed in Patrick street, 
during the most public part of the day, when the 
dtizens were returning from church. In the Main 
street, near Adelaide street, a cofSn, made of 
pieces of coarse deal, was laid on the footway, and 
a plate with a halfpenny on it laid on the coffin. 
Three coffins of a similar description lay outside 
Lower Shandon church. Many of the streets 
were also in a very filthy state, the footways being 
strewn with the dirty straw on which the beggars 
had been lying, and ankle deep in mud, while the 
sewers were choked up with ashes and impurities.'' 
Yet Cork is in truth a beautiful city, and, from 
many a point of view, presents an imposing and 
even grand appearance, occupying as it does not 
only a rich valley, but also the neighbouring 
heights, with their great varieties of surface and 
character. And when for a few hours I left it to 
visit Cove, steaming down the Lee, now winding, 
now contracting, now expanding again as it 
approached the sea, encompassed by luxuriant hills 
that sloped in Verdant beauty to the river's edge, 
and burdened by vessels laden with the products 
of distant realms, especially of Americ^ it was 
difficult fully to enter into the stem realities of 
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the prevalent miseries. At Cove, not the least 
interesting object was an American frigate at 
anchor, having lately arrived laden with bread 
stujSs sufficient to support five thousand persons 
for six months : a voluntary offering of sympathy 
from the United States. Another American vessel 
was about to enter the Cove, freighted with food to 
the value of about seven hundred pounds, con- 
tributed or collected by an American gentleman of 
Pennsylvania, and sent as an expression of sym- 
pathy and gratitude from him and his friends, in 
remembrance of the kindness shewn him twenty- 
five years ago, when he was wrecked in the Albion 
on the shore of Kinsale, and survived the disaster 
with a few others, through the persevering bene- 
volence of an Irish family resident near the scene 
of the wreck. These are bright spots in the dark, 
and calamitous, and too generally ungrateful and 
criminal history of man. They are deeds worthy 
of a nation professing the same high principles 
with ourselves, the religion of that gracious God, 
whose name and nature are ^^ia)ye/* 



A GLIMPSE OF ROSSCARBERY 
AND SKIBBEREEN. 



Of Skibbereen itself a town which, in common 
with Schull and Crookhaven, and the contiguous 
parishes, has obtained an unenviable notoriety in 
the records of the famine of 1846 and 1847, I saw 
but little; indeed, only what met my eye as I 
passed through it in the coach and while the 
horses were changed, and what I gathered from 
fellow-travellers. But I saw enough and heard 
more. The destroying angel, with his two-edged 
sword of bmine and pestilence, had been ^^ killing 
with deaHi"* no small numbers of the children of 
an idolatrous church, through all the fifty miles 
between Cork and this devoted town. There he 
had seemed to strike with tenfold severity. It is 
a lengthy, straggling place, of peculiarly wretched 
appearance; and no words can exaggerate the 
misery of its destitute thousands. Numerous and 
munificent have been the streams of bounty 
directed to that all-absorbing region; and while 
great numbers have sunk, greater numbers have 
hitherto been kept alive. But its nine thousand 
must, for some months, be fed chiefly by the hand 

♦ Rev. ii. 20, 23. 
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of charity, or perish. The Rev, R, B, Townsend 
is there labouring for the souls and bodies of the 
famished crowds around him, with a self-devotion 
which demands both admiration, and sympathy, 
and unremitting aid. 

Bandon, on the road to Skibbereen, I expected 
to find one of the largest, best built, and most 
respectably-inhabited district towns in the county 
of Cork; but was sadly disappointed. It bore 
every appearance, in the number of its closed 
shops and untenanted houses and cottages, of 
sustaining its fiill share of the general scarcity.* 
There was a dismal character of desertion and 
desolation, even where crowds moved about the 
jBtreets of such towns; which, to my eye, was 
graphically typified by a solitary bittern I observed 
standing in a dark receding shallow of the Bandon 
river, and watching, in gaunt eagerness, to catch 
its precarious supply of food from the passing 
waters. Clonakilty was in a similar condition, 
though its destitution was not so bad as that of 
many places around. A very intelligent and re- 
spectable subaltern police-officer, with whom I 
conversed at the coach-window while the other pas- 
sengers were breakfasting, readily met my inquiries 

* In accordance with this, is the following extract from a Cork paper : 
— "Kvery one is touched, more or less, in his hopes and interest The 
coimtiy shopkeepers are fast descending from the rank which they main- 
tained by thrift and industry. Their castomers are obliged, from sheer 
necessity, to desist. In Dublin there is no doubt that the gloom is thick- 
ening around us : a paralysis seems to have overtaken all kinds of trade 
and inda«(try." 
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as to the state of the poor. He cheerfully under- 
took to expend a few shillings I placed at his dis- 
posal, in bread, for the most necessitous of the 
numerous applicants there : a plan I would recom- 
mend to travellers, instead of bestowing pecuniary 
alms. This policeman had just returned from 
North America, after a nine-weeks' successful 
pursuit of an Irish murderer: and, from what I 
heard, I should judge that the police would 
prefer even such a distant chace, to the having 
to track a criminal through his home^land of 
blood. 

It was my happiness to experience a most 
cordial welcome at Derry, the hospitable residence 
of the Rev. C. C. Townsend, rector 6f Kilma- 
cabea. The small town of Kosscarbery, beneath 
the hill on which the demesne of Derry stands, is 
rendered very picturesque to the eye by its ancient 
cathedral ruin, surrounded by trees and the frail 
memorials of the numerous dead that slumber in 
its unfenced cemetery. At this village I alighted 
from the coach, at the kind invitation of a member 
of the family of my host, who at once conducted 
me to her infant-school, and to the bread and 
meal shop, which was admirably managed. And 
its well-arranged stores of biscuits and various 
kinds of meal, its lady-shopkeeper sitting in her 
recess on one side, its subordinate shopwoman 
weighing and dealing out the wares of subsistence, 
the opened folding-doors of the store, the outside 
barrier, with its masculine woman-guard, keeping 
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the crowd of applicants at bay ; the eager, hungry, 
emaciated company pressing on for a supply, 
either at a reduced price or gratuitously, presented 
a scene for a painter, if even art and genius, with 
their wonted enthusiasm, could have quietly sat 
down to depict that scene. 

Nowhere did I witness plans more judiciously 
formed or more diligently pursued, for the relief 
of present necessity, and for the permanent 
amelioration of the temporal and spiritual condi- 
tion of a degraded, neglected, and benighted 
peasantry, than at Derry, and the localities of 
which it formed the merciful centre. The inge- 
nuity and perseverance of Christian, intelligent 
charity were in active operation, to devise and 
carry out schemes of productive and particularly 
agricultural employment, of even a model character 
for the labouring classes.* The weekly increasing 
number of widows, with their orphans, were espe- 
cially cared for : and knitting, spinning, weaving, 
&C., provided self-supporting occupation for nearly 
one hundred of that interesting and pitiable class. 
Soup kitchens were in full work, and relief com- 
mittees were attended as the legitimate duties of 
a clergyman and a landed proprietor. Weekly 
and Sunday schools were affording a sound Scrip- 

* A duster of model cottages, with pretty flower gardens in their 
front, particularly attracted my notice and admiration, though I was told • 
that, when the man who first laid out those gardens was questioned by a 
neSghbonr as to what he was doing, he replied, in a tone implying that he 
deemed ft a sad waste of ground, and his own employment almost 
degrading — " Och ! and I am making gardens for posies !" 
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tural education to considerable bodies of children, 
chiefly belonging to Roman Catholic parents, who, 
in spite of the occasional terror of the priests, 
were delighted to have their young ones instructed. 
One large school of this kind 1 visited, held in 
the upper room of a plain farm house, in a wild 
region of the extensive parish under the care of 
my clerical friend and his faithful and laborious 
curate. I will not trust myself to speak of the 
admirable domestic economy, and the home train- 
ing of a lovely and numerous family which I 
witnessed. Here, as elsewhere, I found the 
partner of the minister's heart and home taking 
her full share in every scheme of good : and not a 
little was I interested with what I observed at the 
very entrance of Mr. T.'s grounds. A company of 
poor were standing in the road outside the gate in 
quiet order. Within, at two or three yards' distance, 
sat a venerable lady of the family, with a large 
basket at her right hand and a volume in her left, 
from which she was impressively reading to the 
little congregation. It was the book of God, the 
New Testament. Her daily custom was, first to 
dispense in this manner a portion of the bread of 
life to those, who were accustomed to ^^ a famine of 
the words of the Lord," and then to bestow upon 
them some of the bread that perisheth. 

Well might the Rev. F. Arthur, the Roman 
Catholic priest of Kinvarala, co. Galway, declare, 
^^that the peculiarly unfortunate state of his 
locality was owing to the want of a resident Protes- 
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taut clergyman ;" a testimony of no mean worth. 
Not so, however, has thought and said the Roman 
Catholic parish priest of Kilmacabea, the Rev. 
Joseph Sheahan. Against such a pastor and such a 
family as that of Derry and its dependencies, has, 
the ire of .Romish bigotry been kindled, while they 
were engaged in "affording assistance of every 
kind to the {)oorest and most destitute, without 
condition, favour, partiality, or distinction of any 
kind." A wish, in the form of a solemn, public 
prayer, was uttered at the altar in the Roman 
Catholic chapel, by its officiating priest, that neither 
the rector, the curate, nor the lay-assistant in 
making out the parish lists of poor men needing 
employment on the public works, might be alive 
that day twelvemonth ! Yet this man was in the 
habit of meeting the chief object of his diabolical 
malignity at the board of the Relief Committee 
weekly : and when the rector, at the next assem- 
bling of that Committee, accused the priest of this 
awful action, he had the effirontery, not to deny it, 
but to reply, " Oh ! I did not name you ;" while 
he had so plainly described and designated the 
parties, that every one present knew whom he 
meant : and this^ he did not attempt to deny. The 
assumed ground of complaint against the Pro- 
testant rector was, that he had said, or procured to 
be said to the Roman Catholics : " Come to church, 
send your children to school, and you shall get 
soup, meal, work on the roads, &c:" — a charge 
totally without foundation, flatly denied by the 
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rector, its proof being publicly and in print 
demanded of the priest, but not produced. 

The proposal made in England some months 
back, to improve the present national visitation, by 
strengthening the Educational, the Bible, and the 
Scripture-Readers' Societies in Ireland, that the 
souls of men might be enlightened and saved while 
efforts were being made to deliver them from 
&mine, has provoked the wrath and opposition of 
many. Accordingly, Lord Brougham, in the House 
of Peers, has denounced, in terms of indignant 
wrath, the alleged proselytism of Protestant 
charity. And the Archbishop of Dublin, in an 
"address to the clergy, and other members of 
the Established Church," has put forward senti- 
ments not wholly dissimilar. His Grace employs 
this remarkable illustration: — "The good Samar 
ritan in the parable, who recognized a neigh- 
bour in any one he was able to relieve — even 
in one who had been brought up to regard 
him as a heretic — is not represented as accom- 
panjdng his careful kindness toward the wounded 
traveller, with exhortations to prefer the worship 
on Mount Gerizim to that of Jerusalem." There- 
fare^ the Archbishop would have the clergy infer, 
that so long as the millions of Ireland are either 
hungry or sick, they are not to have a word said to 
them upon the errors of a religious system which 
the Archbishop himself has repeatedly and publicly 
sworn to be idolatrous and blasphemous, nor a 
word in favour of truths, for the maintenance and 
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furtherance of which, among all Christian people, 
his Grace has been invested with archiepiscopal 
authority ! The motto of his Address is singularly 
condemnatory of his argument Awpi^v Un, This, 
in his Grace's own translated copy of the Scrip- 
ture, is rendered — "Freely give!" Now what 
were they f reefy to give ? The context plainly 
shews it to have been not merely the fruits of their 
miraculous powers in relieving the afflicted bodies 
of men, but, first of all, they were to preach the 
kingdom of heaven at hand, and to enforce their 
doctrine by their deeds of mighty charity. It was 
not surely for these deeds " of beneficence" that 
"the world," as Jesus forewarned them, would 
" hate them and persecute them" unto death, but 
" for his Name's sake." They might " freely give" 
temporal blessings, and the world would applaud 
and adore them : but if they proceeded as " freely 
to give^ the unspeakable gift of God — the know- 
ledge of his dear Son as life eternal to the souls of 
believing men — then they would be regarded as 
exceeding their commission, and their lot should 
be condemnation, proscription, martyrdom ! Par- 
don this apparent digression. But the curse of 
such men as the priest of Kilmacabea receives 
countenance from the course taken by his Grace 
of Dublin; and the whole subject is inseparably 
connected with a right view of the present 
condition of Ireland. 
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To ipy great but unavailing regret, I found it 
impracticable, within my necessarily limited time, 
to reach several points of picturesque and roman- 
tic beauty in their natural scenery, and of especial 
interest at the present time, both on account of 
the direful amount of temporal distress and the 
good work of grace carrying on thereat by Him, 
of whom and of whose silent but almighty opera- 
tions, amid the apparent confusion of human 
events, it is the high privilege of the believer to 
take the inspired Psalmist's exalted and cheering 
view : " God is my King of old, working salvation 
in the midst of the earth."* I was reluctantly 
constrained to omit from my route Inchigeela on 
the right hand, and on the left the mournful parish 
of SchuU, where the excellent Dr. Traill, rector of 
that famished flock, had just fallen a victim and a 
martyr to the cause of Christian love. Time also 
did not allow me to visit the more remote and wild 
region of Crookhaven and Kilmoe, where, amid the 
ruin-wrecks of once-encastled chieftains and savage 
rocks, mountain heights and ravines, dells and 



* Ps. bcxiv. 12. 
1) 
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bold shores, the tourist and the rambler find much 
to gratify their taste ; but where now famine and 
pestilence sit on every crag, and point in terrific 
silence to the untenanted cabins, the untilled 
patches of garden ground, and the miserable 
hordes that are half living and half dying upon 
the bounty of strangers. There the Rev. W. H. 
Fisher plies his work of mercy from morning till 
evening, saving human life by well-administered 
relief, and faithfully preaching that Gospel which, 
through his own ministry and that of his devoted 
predecessor, the Rev. T. O'Grady, has, under the 
Divine blessing, proved " the power of God unto 
salvation" to many. It was mentioned to me that 
on part of the coast of this peninsular tract of 
country, a village, which had contained 250 inbar 
bitants, now had only three hovels tenanted, and 
in these were a dozen miserable families. 

I shall not soon forget my dreary ride through 
alternate sunshine and piercing storms from Skib- 
bereen to Bantry, The union poorhouse of the 
former place stood conspicuous on an eminence 
near our road ; but it seemed to lose its character 
as a refuge for age and weakness, when one heard 
of its crowded wards, its dreadful mortality, and 
saw its pestilential bed-rags (clothing it could not 
be called), just rinsed in the running stream, and 
hung on the bushes to dry ; and observed a solitary 
woman crouching at its bolted door in fruitless 
supplication for admittance. In these dyings 
houses, as they may well be called, there are 
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commonly crowded together double the number 
of paupers they were built to accommodate : ^^ the 
air" (as Dr. Stephens testifies of the Bantry poor- 
house) ''most impure, from the want of ventilation, 
as also the male dormitories for boys from six to 
ten years of age, whose habits are filthy ; the same 
to be said of the female day room, which is also a 
nursery for children and their mothers : the air of 
this room was most impure, the women being very 
inattentive to the habit^ of decency, which the 
matron, who is herself most orderly, finds it very 
difficult to make them observe." — Letter to the 
Board of Health. 

On die dreary roadside, groups of men were 
to be seen at the usual dinner-hour listlessly 
resting, but without food. The men not unfre- 
quently quit their homes in the morning without 
having broken their fast, leaving to their families 
what few morsels their scanty wages and the 
high price of provisions allow them to pur- 
chase. The very horses looked half starved, 
and, in fact, there has been a great mortality 
among them: for the horse, as well as the pig 
and his master, used to feed upon the potato. 
It was now and then cheering to get a glimpse 
of a Protestant parish church, especially as it 
stood contrasted with the really-ugly mass-houses 
which everywhere lifted up the cross outside, while 
within they degraded Him, who once endured 
its death, that poor, sinful, perishing man might 
freely, and without any medium, look to Him 
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and live. A priest, with whom I was trayellingy 
pointed to a neat new edifice in one place as we 
passed, and said, with undissembled complacency, 
" They have built there a very pretty church : but 
the rector has only two or three families who visit 
him !" I afterwards found, on inquiry, that his 
reverence had lost sight of at least four-fifths of 
the actual number of Protestant families in attend- 
ance. These probably had been " redeemed" from 
Popery — "from their vain conversation received 
by tradition from their fathers, with the precious 
blood of Christ." 

A grand prospect burst upon the eye as we 
passed the brow of ^ the hills that overhang Bantry 
on the south-east. The bay, running inland one 
and twenty miles, and varying in width from two 
to seven miles, resembles some of the lochs on the 
western side of Scotland. Numerous islands and 
rocks stud its bright blue waters. Its shores 
break into lovely coves, frequently clothed with 
wood to their edge, and here and there adorned 
with elegant villas ; while on either side, the land 
boldly and majestically rises into mountain masses 
of every varied size and shape, comprising far- 
famed Glengarifi^, or the Craggy Glen, with its 
stupendous barriers above and around, and its 
woods of yew and arbutus below; and in the 
northern background, the Priest's Leap mountains 
and the highlands of Killarney. No small portion 
of this magnificent scene, is commanded from the 
glebe house of the worthy rector of Bantry, where 
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I experienced to the full the truthfulness of report 
when it tells of Irish welcomes. But intervening 
between me and those attractive natural beauties 
lay the cemetery, a spot which imperatively called 
back the roaming eye and thought to the one 
absorbing theme of Ireland's woe. It might seem 
impossible that Bantry's portion of that misery 
could be exceeded in any other town. The barony 
was stated to me to have lost four out of its 
eighteen thousand inhabitants; and one-third at 
least of the arable land to be likely to remain 
untilledy* there being scarcely a farmer who did 
not need employment on the public works, or who 
was capable of hiring labour for himself. This 
last information I received with some hesitation, as 
it came from a member of that priesthood, which 
has notoriously damaged its own character and 
influence with the poorer classes of labourers, by a 
systematic effort to get the farmers and their sons 
employed on the works, in preference to the more 
needy and the poor labouring men of large families. 
I heard this preference bitterly complained of not 
only by Protestants, but by Roman Catholics, who 
all, in no unintelligible terms, intimated the cause 
to lie in the better hope of a pecuniary return 
from the farmer, beyond what could be expected of 
the mere labourer. To secure impartiality, to 
obtain employment for the most destitute of every 

* Innamerable fields on every side, usually full of busy labourers of 
both sexes and all ages, were without a plough, or spade, or hand^ 
empb^ed io them. 
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creed, and to prevent the constantly-attempted 
exclusion from their share of work of all converts 
to Protestantism, is an object watched over in the 
Relief Committees anxiously, but only too fre^ 
quently without success, by the Protestant clergy 
and gentry. 

Favoured with an evening and morning's inter-^ 
course with the clergy of Bantry, and a resident 
medical gentleman conversant with the whole state 
of things, having himself visited almost every house 
of sickness, and written down the names, disease^ 
and condition ; I had, at least, a glimpse of miseries, 
which, though human bounty might alleviate, it 
could not remedy. In the churchyard there 
yawned three monster graves ; in one of which, up 
to the 1st of April, had been laid 232, in the 
second, 215, and in the third, 75 bodies ; all from 
the workhouse, independently of those from private 
homes ; and those numbers were awfully increased 
by the 27 th, when I was there. On the 1st of May 
the weekly mortality in the town alone was 100, 
or 1 in 32 of the population, which is 70 times 
higher than the mortality in London, where one in 
2200 is the weekly average. On the 1st of last 
November the population of Bantry was estimated 
at 4500. To these, in the course of the winter, 
there was an addition of above a thousand poor 
strangers who flocked in from the country, making 
a total of 5500. These are now reduced to less 
than 3200 1 The hard-working curate of the 
parish, just brought out of a dangerous attack of 
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fever himself, told me, that when on his recovery 
he went to revisit the sick, he found some families 
had been wholly swept into the grave : a second 
set of families had succeeded them in their hovels 
and to the grave: and a third set of families 
were now occupying their miserable abodes, un- 
purified by whitewash or any other means, and 
some of these were in fever : all of which had 
taken place within five or six weeks. 

This dark outline may be filled up with extracts 
from the written testimonies of Dr. Kidd and Dr. 
Stephens. From the former I quote in reference 
to the time of my own visit : 

*^The number of cases of fever in the town I have esti- 
mated at 180 (exclusive of 50 cases in the workhouse) ; 
and of djsenterj at 270, giving a total of 450 cases of 
disease, out of a population of about 3200 inhabitants, 
nearly one-seventh of the entire. 

" The condition of the fever patients is indeed deplorable, 
living in close, ill- ventilated huts, surrounded by a dense 
atmosphere of smoke, and seldom separated from the other 
members of the family, as there is no hospital accommoda- 
tion outside the workhouse ; so that the majority of the 
population are thus exposed to the actual contact of con- 
tagion and fever. In several cases I have seen the poor 
sufierers obliged to sit crouching over the fire, firom the 
want of sufficient clothes to cover them or even straw to 
lie upon; while in two or three instances I have found 
them abandoned under the lee of a high wall, protected 
from the severity of the weather only by a few furzebushes 
or bundles of straw. In the greater number of cases they 
are for one half of the week without drink or nourishment of 
any sort except cold water, as the relief of almost the entire 
sick population falls upon the two Protestant clergymen, the 
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Rev. Mr. Murphy and his curate, who visit alike 

Protestant and Roman Catholic, quite fearless of contagion, 
and dispense a large, but totally insufficient amount of relief, 
in rice, bread, and occasionally small sums of money, to 
enable them to procure drink of a better description than 
cold water. It seemed to me pitiable in the extreme, to 
find the convalescents from fever starving on three pounds 
of rice a week, the utmost which their limited funds can 
allow to one person. 

" The mortality in fever is not more than 1 in 30 ; but 
after very close observation, I can safely say, that the 
mortality in convalescents from fever is at least 5 in 30 ; 
and entirely owing to the scanty supply of proper food, and 
to the use of that which is improper. For when the pangs 
of hunger (felt most keenly by aU convalescents from fever) 
cannot be satisfied by any other food, they will make use of 
the thick porridge or Indian meal, distributed by the Relief 
Conmiittees to the healthy ; the consequence of which is the 
occurrence of diarrhoea, which, in persons emaciated and 
debilitated by fever, is even more fatal than dysentery in 
the previously healthy subject." ' 

From Dr. Stephens I quote a passage of a date 
some weeks earlier. The accounts of these medi- 
cal gentlemen are but samples of what might be 
said of a thousand other places with some local 
variations. 

^* Language would fail to give an adequate idea of the 
state of the Fever Hospital ; such an appalling, awful, and 
heart-sickening condition as it presented I never witnessed, 
or could think possible to exist in a civilised or Christian 
community. As I entered the house, the stench that pro- 
ceeded from it, and prevailed through it, was most dreadful 
and noisome ; but, oh, what scenes presented themselves to 
my view as I proceeded through the wards and passages ; 
patients lying on straw, naked, and in their excrements, a 
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slight covering thrown over them ; in two beds, living 
beings beside the dead in the same bed with them, and dead 
since the night before. I saw a woman who had been 
delivered but four days, almost expiring, with her wretched 
infant nearly suffocated ; I administered at once wine, and 
had warmth applied, as there had been no medical attendant 
appointed during the illness of Dr. Tisdall. One of the 
medical men of the town I was told had been there two 
days before ; no medicine, no drink, no diet, no fire ; the 
unhappy beings who were able to express their wants 
crying out for drink ; water, water, asked for, but no one 
gave it to them : others crying out for something to eat, as 
they said they were starved ; many imploring to be taken 
out of it as they were not sick, but weak ; thirty soon were 
found fit to be removed. The prevailing disease is dysen- 
tery, rendered highly contagious from the fetid state of 
several of the wards. The wards are saturated with wet 
and ordure, the walls are marked with the same. No nurses 
in the house except one of the paupers, totally unfit for 
the duties, every person being afraid to enter what was 
considered a pest house ; it is useless to enlarge or dwell 
further upon this revolting subject. I directed the clerk 
of the union to bring to the board-room any guardian or 
guardians he could find ; three came, and in the presence of 
the chaplain of the house, and the master and matron, I 
laid before them the state of things I had just witnessed, 
with feelings I' will not attempt to describe, and stated to 
them what should be done to arrest the frightful evil so 
widely spreading. In the yard, filthy beds and bedding 
were heaped up and allowed to remain there; the same 
state of things in the infirmary, where 'dysentery was 
almost universal." 



Inquests had long ceased to be held. At first 
coffins were provided, and I was informed that 
£190 were thus expended in one month, but latterly 
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no such last gift to ikllen humanily was bestowed. 
The immediate causes of the terrible mortality in 
this abyss of misery were thus apportioned by Dr. 
Kidd. ^^ Taking the entire mortality at 12, four 
parts might be traced to imperfect convalescence 
and diarrhoea after fever, one part to fever, six to 
dysentery, and one to actual starvation." " The 
Lord hath called for a famine," and these are some 
of the terrible acts of obedient nature. 

The heavy rain clouds of night broke away as I 
proceeded on my journey in an outside car, and ^^ the 
morning spread upon the mountains" brought out 
their varied and glorious features full in view. I 
not reluctantly passed rapidly through the miserable 
town of Bantry, observing as I passed a remark- 
able paucity of young children, and every visage 
sad. I was now in the midst of a circuitous 
journey of above 140 miles between Cork and 
Killarney, through the whole of which / never saw 
one child at play n It was truly cheering on arriving 
at the entrance of the latter town to witness the 
sports of some schoolboys just dismissed, and to 
notice two little ones start from a cottage door in 
vigorous health to run and meet a returning 
mother, not with piercing cries for food, but with a 
joyous welcome. The absence of the children 
from the streets and roads, or their unplayful mood 
when seen, was to me one of the most touching 
evidences of the depth of the general distress. It 
is amid predictions of national abundance and 
prosperity that Zechariah says — ^^ The streets of 
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the city shall be fall of boys and girls playing in 
the streets thereof." 

Far from easy was it to indulge in pleasant 
emotions as varions objects of picturesque interest 
came in sight, rivers and waterfals, hills and glens» 
woodlands and flowers, where almost eiKpry thing 
human wore the aspect of woe. For instance, I 
had just glanced downward from the head of 
Bantry bay over its whole visible extent, when I 
observed a miserable hovel, from whose broken 
door the entire prospect was in view. There stood 
a boy — the personification of famine. I stopped 
the car and beckoned to him : with difficulty be 
came. I placed some relief in his thin, trans- 
parent hand. Light beamed from his glazy eye as 
he returned slowly to his hut ^^ His poor mother 
is a widow," said my driver, " with several others : 
and he was a stout healthy boy six weeks ago. 
Famine has done thatP^ Some miles further on, 
I observed at a cottage, rather more decent than 
common, two women, one about 60, the other not 
half her years. They were industriously occupied 
and cleanly in appearance. I called them, and 
they slowly came. On my bestowing a gratuity on 
the elder, she fell down on her knees in the road, 
quietly imploring the Lord's blessing on the 
stranger, and on my doing the same for the 
younger, she warmly, though meekly, thanked me, 
saying — *^Ah, who will care for my fatherless 
children ?" I gave them one sentence of encour- 
agement to look unto Jesus, pointed upward^ and 
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went on. In neither of these cases was any applica- 
tion made for alms. Arriving at the romantic Glen- 
gariff, I saw a great body of men and many women, 
who had been employed on the public works. 
The latter, who usually earned sixpence a day, had 
been discliarged; and it was expected that all the 
men also would be dismissed on the 1st of May. 
The engineer, whom I met and conversed with at 
the hotel, was alarmed at the anticipation — 
happily not fully verified. He said emphatically, 
" The distress is only beginning !" I purchased 
all the bread to be procured, and had it cut up 
into large fragments in an ample basket, that I 
might relieve the poor women sitting in melancholy 
groups about the road. 

While my basket was being prepared, I took a 
hasty ramble up the bold and verdant acclivity 
behind the hotel, culled the first flower I had cared 
to gather in the country, because it was new to me, 
—the lovely golden pimpernel^ — and took a glimpse 
of the rich scenery around. It was just enough 
to beguile my thoughts away for a few minutes 
from the misery of man, and to make me feel the 
truth of a fine writer's description of that romantic 
spot ^^Glengariff, although less imposing in its 
mountain barriers than Killarney, and less enriched 
by the variety of sparkling islands, yet in its inland 
scenery exhibits a character equally magical, and 
partakes as much of the seclusion, the loneliness, 
and the flowery wilds of fairy land, as any portion 
of the country on the borders of the lake^. The 
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summer tourist, who pays a hurried visit of a 
few hours to the glen, is by no means competent 
to pronounce an opinion upon its peculiar attrac- 
tions. His eye may wander with delight over the 
startling irregularity of its hills and dales, but he 
has not time sufficient to explore the depths and 
recesses of its woodland solitudes, in which the 
witching charm of this romantic region operates most 
forcibly on the mind. It is by treading its tangled 
pathways, and wandering amid its secret dells, that 
the charms of Glengariff become revealed in all 
their power. There, the most fanciful and pictu- 
resque views spread around on every side. A 
twilight grove, terminating in a soft vale, whose 
vivid green seems as if it bad never been violated 
by mortal foot; a bower, rich in the fragrant 
woodbine, intermingled with a variety of clasping 
evergreens, drooping over a miniature lake of 
transparent brightness; a lonely wild, suddenly 
bursting on the sight, girded on all sides by grim 
and naked mountains ; a variety of natural avenues, 
leading through the embowering wood, to retreats 
in whose breathless solitude the very genius of 
meditation would appear to reside ; or to golden 
glades, sonorous with the songs of a hundred 
foaming rills." 

On my descent, I attempted to dispose of the 
contents of my bread-basket: but it was in vain I 
tried to secure the least order or patience, though 
all were assured of a supply in turn, and though I 
had the assistance of the engineer, the landlady. 
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the waiter, a policeman, and two other persons. 
1 was obliged to desist, leave my basket at the 
discretion of my assistants, and prosecute my 
journey, which was through scenes of superior 
grandeur, to the spot, where, from the precipitous 
acclivity of Hungry hill, the Adrigole stream, now 
swollen by recent rains, was thrown over a ledge 
of rocks 700 feet in height It is deemed the 
finest mountain cataract in the kingdom. But, 
within hearing of its falling waters, other sounds 
were now to be heard of a more piercing kind, and 
longer to be remembered; and within view from 
those eminences were numerous and populous 
abodes of men, where the weeping prophet's words 
were at that moment being fulfilled to the letter: 
— ^^ The young children ask bread and no man 
breaketh it unto them. They that be slain with 
the sword are better than they which be slain with 
hunger : for these pine away, stricken through for 
want of the fruits of the field. Our skin was 
black like an oven, because of the terrible 
famine." 



A GLIMPSE OF A GLEBE HOUSE. 



It was not in my plan to stop at Adrigole ; but 
learning from my car-driver that the hous^ of the 
Rector was near the road, I resolved to call* 
There was a spectacle not soon to be forgotten. 
As I turned up a lane toward the glebe, a mass 
of deplorable-looking beings presented themselves, 
pressing toward the entrances to the parsonage. 
The clergyman emerged from the crowd, and 
hurried down the lane to meet me. I extended 
my hand as that of a stranger, who yet knew his 
name. "I presume, sir," said he, "you are one 
of the Relief Committee." " No ; I am a brother 
clergyman from England, from Bath, and am come 
to see how you fare, and look into your people's 
distress." "O, then, you must be Mr. Brock; 
for he and his congregation have been exceedingly 
kind to us : and surely no one else would think of 
coming on such an errand to this distant place." 
I was delighted with this testimony to my friend 
and brother, but soon corrected the mistake. 

With the utmost cordiality was I received at the 
parsonage, as soon as we could make our way 
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through its untended garden.* It seemed as if 
they knew not how sufficiently to manifest their 
kindness. While hospitable refreshment was being 
furnished for me, in spite of my remonstrances 
against anything being brought out beyond a 
morsel of bread, and while I partook thereof my 
conversation with Mr. and Mrs. Wright disclosed 
a state of things around them truly overwhelming. 
Indeed, the mind of the worthy pastor was appa- 
rently sinking under the crushing burden. His 
excellent wife, one of the many devoted women in 
Ireland, whose moral virtues and Christian graces 
shine brilliantly amid the national gloom, was, 
under God, his main stay and support. Cheerful, 
patient, reposing on the unseen arm of the Lord, 
she met every topic of fear with a word of be- 
lieving encouragement. Her niece, a delicate 
young woman, was taking part with her in the 
difficult and dangerous labour of the time. The 
condition of the parish was this. It contained 
945 families, consisting of 5400 individuals. Of 
those families, less than thirty were not dependent 
upon eleemosynary aid. For some weeks, they 
had been distributing nine or ten pounds worth of 
food per day; and Mrs. Wright said, it seemed 
that if she did but withdraw from her kitchen-yard 
door, to write down a memorandum, or attend to 
any domestic duty, some died for want of prompt 
reUef. They had none in the parish to take part 

* It was sad to a lover of gardens and flowers to observe how fre- 
qaently every thing of this kind was overlooked in the present distress. 
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with them. The parish priest himself was, they 
said, half starved. Mrs. Wright apologized again 
and again for the domestic state of the house. In 
fact^ no one of its inmates had time for anything 
but to help to save life. They could not sit down 
to a meal for themselves till it became dark, and 
the people gradually withdrew. This kind pastor 
and his lady spoke in terms of praise of many of 
their poor, that they would rather lie down and 
die than obtain food by dishonest means. It was 
true, indeed, that the very night before my visit 
the driver of a meal cart had been attacked, and 
only rescued from strangulation by the prompt 
assistance of his son : but this was the crime of a 
well-known knot of mountain marauders, not the 
desperate effort of the really needy. The sick, in 
fever and other maladies, were beyond their power 
to reckon. They were lying in whole families fever- 
stricken from the famine, and there were above 
a dozen persons found on the floor of one cabin, 
only 10 feet by 7. Their schools were broken up, 
though the children were eager to attend. Mr. 
Wright himself, as well as many of his brethren, 
is not seldom sent for by sick and dying Romanists 
to be their counsellor and comforter. On a recent 
occasion, he was requested to administer the Lord's 
Supper to a dying parishioner. He went: and, 
when he looked around the wretched apartment, 
there was neither table, chair, nor stool; but he 
had to use for the solemn service an old, dirty 
basket, turned upside down ! 
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At this time they had the means of providing 
only one more day's supply. My own affectionate 
congregation in Bath, had presented me with an 
offering of above a hundred pounds on the Fast 
day, and other friends had made additions to this 
to the extent of a hundred and fifty pounds more, 
that I might not go over empty-handed to the land 
of want. I felt it, therefore, to be a precious 
privilege, for which I could not be too thankful^ 
that I had it in my power, though in the name of 
others, to add a few drops to the cup of temporal 
relief in this and many places, where destitution 
prevailed. When I presented these good people 
with a twenty-pound note, their eyes filled with 
tears ; and the wife tenderly said to the husband, 
" Did I not tell you this morning, when you were 
ready to despond, the Lord will assuredly send us 
further help to-day? Certainly, it was of the 
Lord that our friend has called upon us." Truly, 
it was so : I had no thought of tarrying a moment at 
Adrigole when I started from the glebe at Bantry. 

Having, in united prayer, commended them and 
their deeply-afflicted parish unto God, with whom 
nothing is impossible, but without whose extra- 
ordinary interposition that parish, with its popjji- 
lation of between 5000 and 6000, and only 60 
acres of land in tillage, must be laid waste in 
death, I left them, painfully gratified with my 
visit, and longing to have it in my power to set 
their minds more fully at ease. ^'It is a rare 
thing," said they, mournfully, "for any Christian 
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brother to visit us here I" On returning through 
the garden to my car, I addressed the dense crowd 
that filled the yard. It was piteous to hear them 
beseeching for food for themselves and their 
children, and for medicine to relieve the sick; 
while their aspect was so terrificaUy repulsive, in 
its expression of hunger, that I tried not to fix my 
eyes upon any of them while I was speaking to 
them as they looked over the low garden wall. 

As I proceeded on my road, I glanced back 
and beheld a storm passing away, and the rainbow 
(emblem of peace and grace) extending its illu- 
minated arch over that woe-stricken region. Je- 
hovah seemed again to be saying. Behold^ I do set 
my how in the cloud : I will remeniber my covenant : 
seed-time and harvest shall not fail. In the sym- 
bolic scenery of the Revelation, also, we behold 
the God of covenant exhibiting the same emblem 
of his mercy, with this significant variety, which 
may give at least an additional ray of encourage- 
ment to Ireland, there was a rainbow round about 
the throne like unto an emerald, 



A GLIMPSE OF CASTLETOWN 
AND BEREHAVEN. 



In proceeding westward along the southern side of 
the mountainous peninsula which separates Bantry 
bay from another noble arm of the sea — Kenmare 
river, I was not approaching a better state of 
human things. I had previously heard that the 
tide of calamity was rolling in upon the extensive 
district connected with Castletown and Berehaven, 
with fearful increase of power ; and a sojourn there 
of sixteen hours, and then, on my departure, 
traversing an extensive tract of country, convinced 
me that the truth of its misery had required and 
received no aid from fiction in describing it The 
district contains, or did contain, a population of 
20,000, scattered chiefly in hovel residences over 
an area of twenty-two miles by ten. It is under 
the spiritual care of a true man of God, the Rev. 
T. 0*Grady, aided by two faithful fellow-labourers, 
who are located in remote and populous subordi- 
nate parishes. These devoted men are toiling 
there in " the work of faith and labour of love ;'* 
I was about to add, ^^ in the patience of hope :" but 
it would be more appropriate to use other of the 
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Apostle's words, ^^ pressed out of measure, above 
strength,*' by the overwhelming weight of deadly 
distress around them. Still they were labouring 
on to rescue lives from temporal death, and to 
deliver souls from the bitter pains of everlasting 
death. 

The rector is a man of simple faith and ener- 
getic love, fearless of personal danger, and un- 
sparing of himself in the arduous duties which 
devolve upon him. Expecting my arrival, he met 
me near the entrance of the wretched town with 
all the warmth of brotherly affection. He ran 
down from his meal-store, dusted like a miller, and 
took his seat by my side in the car to proceed 
homeward. After the exchange of a few higher 
thoughts of mutual encouragement, the subject 
overflowed from his full heart " There," said he, 
pointing to a wall round a small enclosure like a 
cattle pound, in the middle of the main street, 
^Hhere, under that wall, a poor woman expired 
this morning." We passed the house of the medi- 
cal man of the district: close to it was what we 
should call a gig or cart house. Within its narrow 
space, there were then lying fourteen persons in 
famine fever. Into a small cottage or outhouse of 
his own, not far from his glebe house, the door of 
which one day happened to be left open, five 
fiunilies had introduced themselves. These were 
all in fever. Not a person of the place, not a 
servant of the family, would go near them even to 
supply them with a drop of water; but Mrs. 
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CyGrady, a lady surrounded with a young family, 
supplied their wants, waiting on them as a servant! 
In spite of watchfulness, the wretched beings would 
steal into the outhouses of the parsonage, and lie 
there in fever, to the great terror of the servants, 
who, on going there in the dim light of evening 
or morning, would often see an emaciated hand and 
arm extended, and hear a faint voice imploring 
water for their killing thirst Three hundred 
destitute families were being weekly supplied with 
a stone of meal, and each of the curates rendered 
that aid to a hundred others. The cost was from 
£60 to £70 weekly. Mr. O'Grady was employing 
two-and-thirty labouring men in tilling and sowing 
the garden plots of poor widows left with large 
families, and he had thirty more employed in the 
improvement of his own glebe by the aid afforded 
from the Rev. Dr. M*Neile*s admirable fund, raised 
for the purpose of thus effecting double good, in 
the present employment of the poor, and the per- 
manent improvement of the land. I saw the sixty 
men assembled at the parsonage window to receive 
their pay from the hands of Mrs. O'Grady ; and a 
pleasant scene it was. It also furnished the ever* 
ready pastor with an opportunity which he gladly 
embraced, of preaching to them <^ the unsearchable 
riches of Christ" But the numbers pressing in 
for relief from all parts of the country, many of 
them sinking in fever to die at his very gate, 
threatened to crush this good man and his family. 
None but " the Lord Jehovah, in whom is everlast-. 
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ing strength," could sustain them. The clergy- 
man's own little property in cattle or poultry, like 
that of all other persons, could not be left out in 
the fields much after sunset In a yard beneath 
the window of my chamber, §s night set in, were 
gathered the cow and a few sheep and pigs, and a 
few domestic poultry, while two men were in an 
outhouse close by as a night-guard. This pre* 
caution was necessary throughout the country. 
But one immediate consequence was the impover- 
ishment of the poor animals, and the deterioration 
of the food they supplied, both in quantity and 
quality. The church-cemetery, a picturesque 
scene, with a venerable ruin in its centre, and many 
an aged tree, was destructively full ; and there is 
no way to enlarge it but by taking a portion of a 
small glebe field between it and the rectory 
premises. In the evening I visited the sad spot. 
I had just before, from a window, witnessed a 
Roman Catholic funeral. It was performed in 
silence. There was no service, but the small 
company of relatives knelt upon the wet green 
sward to pray for the soul of the deparated. The 
place was full of death, and the effluvia was so 
powerful that I gladly retreated with quick step. 
In other times, hundreds would attend every 
funeral, and in Dublin I saw amazing funeral 
processions. But in the south and west they have 
become almost indifferent upon the subject;, and 
think no more of the departed, if they may but 
see a little earth laid over the uncoffined body. 
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Hence the half-starved dogs, having tasted human 
carrion, are becoming insatiably eager for the 
horrid food. In another part of the country, they 
were lately discovered preying upon seven human 
bodies that had been deserted in a hedge. In 
vain did I hear a clergyman, in another place, 
apply to a police-officer to render aid in the 
destruction of the dogs. His reply was — "The 
law is against us." A clergyman told me that he 
had recently seen one of these animals with part of 
the body of a child in his mouth. He had also 
met a man carrying the remains of his own 
brother, in a basket, to empty them into some 
common receptacle I I requested Mr. O'Grady 
to expend the sum of £20 in employing poor meif, 
with families, to wheel in earth and deepen the 
soil of the churchyard. He said : " You could 
not render us a more essential service, and I will 
carry out your plan, unless the Roman Catholics 
are prejudiced against a Protestant's interference 
with their graves.'' 

The mortality was fearfully great in this district, 
especially in Bere-island, which forms one side of 
the beautiful haven opposite Castletown. There, 
and in the remoter parts, the usual reply to an 
inquiry as to the state of the people is, as I myself 
heard it, — "They are in fever, and dying in the 
ditches." There multitudes do expire, and are 
buried by the casting down upon their bodies of 
the adjacent banks of earth. This was told me by 
an eye-witness. 
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In the midst of all this immeasurable distress, it 
rejoiced my heart to learn from the Lord's servant, 
what his Divine Master was enabling him to do of 
spiritual good amid the teeming, but half-perishing 
population. He and his fellow-labourers now find 
open doors and warm hearts, where once they were 
in danger of being stoned. He has one excellent, 
efficient Scripture-reader employed at a distance, 
in a place covered as with the shadow of death. 
He is constantly visiting the populous villages, and 
finds an open door everywhere. The National, 
which in most places is synonyfioious with Popish 
school, is shut up, and Mr. O'Grady has 400 
children, chiefly of Roman Catholic parents, in his 
own schools. Had he the men and means, he 
could and would open village sch(K)ls in every 
direction, and improve the day of judicial visitation 
by pouring into their memories and understandings, 
looking to the Holy Spirit to retain it in their 
hearts, the full stream of Christian knowledge. 
His ministry and that of his curates is being 
abundantly blessed, not merely in the conversion 
of Roman Catholics into nominal Protestants, but 
in their true conversion to God. In Ardgroom, a 
wild but beautiful spot on the Kenmare river, the 
preaching and pastoral intercourse of his curate, 
the Rev. Mr. Cowen, is evidently accompanied 
with the Holy Ghost, sent down from heaven. It 
is a missionary settlement, and the (jod of missions 
is there to crown it with his manifest blessing. 
The Romish priests have acted a violent part, but 
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their violence has recoiled upon tbemselyes, to the 
destruction of their influence with the people. 
They have publicly threatened to go and flog the 
children out of the Scripture schools; and when 
one of them made his appearance at the school- 
room for that object, the children fled and shrieked 
as if they had seen a tiger.* 

Too much cannot be done to help this invalu- 
able man in his great work. I was deeply in- 
terested with all I beard and saw under his roof; 
and, commending them to God and to the word of 
his grace, I left his house, but with an almost 
imperative entreaty to his most amiable wife, not 
to convert her own house into a fever hospital, 
disposed as she was fearlessly to admit even the 
worst cases within their walls, and there watch 
over them, rather than see them sink at the gate. 

* Extract of a letter from Mr. O'Grady, dated Maich 10th, 1847 : 
" My schools are crowded with Koman Catholic children : in fact, we 
want room. , I went to the mines yesterday, to commence the hoilding 
of a new school-house, of which I wrote to yon, and I trust I shall erect 
it, with God's assistance. There were 84 children present in the school 
there, chiefly Roman Catholics ; and all the efforts of a popular priest 
cannot keep them away. It is held in a little confined room in my 
Scripture-reader's house, numbers being sent away : and the room was so 
crowded, and the children jumbled together, that I had the window taken 
out to admit the air. Schooh are our sheet-anchor. The adults are in 
such a state of ignorance and brutal stupidity, that very little good, com- 
paratively speaking, can be done with them. I have 90 children, Roman 
Catholics, in Castletown, and a jnous mistress. Mr. Cowen is going on 
wonderfully in Eilcatherin parish. On Sundays, he is obliged to put his 
furniture out of the small room where he assembles the congregation ; 
and after it is choked with people, they stand at the door and windows 
outside, in Roman Catholic fashion. He has between 80 and 00 now 
attending him, in a parish where there was, some time ago, but one motive 
Protestant, all the rest being Roman Catholics : their numbers are hourly 
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A morning's car-drive over the mountainSy ac- 
companied by the good rector for ten miles of my 
way, brought before me some magnificent scenery, 
and also more of the depths of human misery, as 
we passed through or within sight of one bog or 
mountain village after another, and spoke with 
the unhappy peasantry on our way. Mr. O'G. 
would point to various clusters of hovels on the 
mountain slopes, or on the marshy shore, and say, 
^^You can form- no conception of the state, tem- 
poral and spiritual, of the poor creatures there. 
It is horrible beyond language to express ! The 
last time I passed this way, there lay in that roof- 
less ruin a woman dying in fever: the rain was 
pouring down upon her in torrents, and the bleak 
wind beating round her. She had no attendant : 
her only comfort was two or three turfs, which some 

swelling, and it is impossible to say to what extent this will go : and this 
is the parish where the priest burnt publicly the Word of God. Mr. 
Cowen is greatly fitted for his post, being endued with much moral 
courage, Luther-like, and wisdom and experience : and I know no one 
who could contend so successfully with the priest of that parish. He 
has an immense extent of country to attend to— the whole of E.il- 
catherin parish, and a lai^e part of Tursish parish, in Keny, a very 
wild district. Let the friends of the Lord's cause enable this valiant 
soldier of the cross, and he will plant its standard amid the moun- 
tains of the man of sin. He is now living at Ardgroom, in a little 
thatched cabin, with no lock (I think) to his door, and often leaves my 
house late at night, to walk home over 10 miles. His salary is only 
eighty pounds aryear, and I believe he has no private property whatever, 
with multitudes of poor around hiifi, and he the only resident gentleman 
in his wide district.*' 

I myself witnessed the eager application to Mr. O'Grady of the poor 
Roman Catholic mother of a family of 8 children, in a mountain wild, 
six miles off, that he would receive two of her boys. He could not com- 
ply with her request, from the very crowded state of his schoolroom. 
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one had kindled and placed burning at her cold 
feetr It was to my regret, when he quitted 
my side to visit Mr. Cowen's cottage-residence fiir 
out of my road. I could but follow him with an 
admiring heart, glorifying God in him, and lifting 
up a prayer for his preservation amid the perils of 
a calamity which, to use his own word, is settling 
down as <* A plague'' upon the country. In him 
I had been converBiiig witli a man descended from 
one line of the kings of ancient Ireland. This 
was a thrilling circumstance to advert to^ as 
memory glanced backward over the blood-stained 
page of history and the mysterious rolls of tradi- 
tion. Little was left upon the surface of that fair 
island to memorialize the men of other times and 
their deeds, except here and there a mouldering 
castle, where of old the Desmonds and the O'Sul- 
livans, the Fitzgeralds and the O'Gradys, and 
other clans fought and bled, conquered or were 
vanquished. But we both felt the soul-elevating 
emotion which welled from our hearts and simul- 
taneously overflowed from both our lips, while we 
together repeated — Unto him that loved us and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath 
made us kings and priests unto God and his Father : 
to Him be ghry and dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen* 



A GLIMPSE OF KILLARNEY. 



On my road to Kenmare and Killamey there was 
everything in the natural works of God to arrest 
the eye and interest the mind. In man and his 
condition there was almost everything to oppress 
the heart, except, indeed, when you might turn to 
contemplate the amount and extent of the pecu- 
niary and personal sacrifices, which persons of every 
rank in England and Ireland itself were making to 
afford relief. The Irish landlords deserve a far 
better name than is given them by many. I unite 
with the Quarterly Reviewer when he says — "We 
believe them to be, as a body, upright, generous, 
and humane: but a reputation has been formed 
for them, and very widely diffused, by the acts and 
omissions of the few." I am persuaded that testi- 
monies like the following, extracted from the letter 
of a clergyman, in reference to a lady of rank 
who Was residing on her estate for the one purpose 
of improving the condition of her tenants and their 
poor labourers, might be multiplied by hundreds : 
"Much has come to my knowledge, in my search- 
ing investigation into the destitution in this parish, 
of Lady C.'s unbounded yet secret benevolence." 
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The sight of a corpse being conveyed unpalled, 
and on a rough cart or dray, to its grave, followed 
by five women, barely covered, on foot, called home 
my mind from alternate reveries on the rich scenery 
in view and on the subjects of the season, as I 
entered the lovely-situated town of Kenmare. 
Terror was on every countenance there. The 
waiter, a young man at the hotel where I stopped 
for half an hou|^, seemed perfectly scared, as he 
answered my questions. ^^ Fever rages in the 
town ;" he said. ^' The parish priest was here this 
morning, and told us that one half of the people 
are already gone. A few days ago I saw, in a 
house over there, a family of seven. They are all 
dead. There are 500 in the poorhouse, and as 
many more are begging admittance. The country 
people bring in both the dying and the dead, and 
leave them in the streets by night in hope of their 
being buried. Some are thus found dead every 
night." Amid the bright sunshine of an April 
afternoon beaming on that place, famine, and its 
attendant ^^ sore judgment," disease, were conspicu- 
ously visible. It was said that, in the churchyard 
of this place, poor, famished, and fevered wretches 
had taken up their abode in empty casks ! 

I hastened onward in a country car, and made 
my way over the Killarney highlands, through 
passes as it were, nay, literally, forced through 
the natural barriers of rock in front of the Purple 
Mountain and all the imposing masses of the 
Reeks, down by the rich woodland and engroved 
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road, that led to the lovely lakes, which admit of 
comparison, if they do not equal (for they cannot 
excel) Lochs Lomond and Katrine, in Scotland. 
Here is found the greatest extent and the most 
delightful variety of forest scenery in Ireland — the 
oak and the ash, the lovely silver birch and the 
rich arbutus, the yew and the pine, the larch and 
the chesnut, with every diversity of shrub and 
plant, from the rose and honeysuckle to the royal 
fern and the rock-mantling heather. So mild was 
the climate, and so exuberant the expanding 
foliage, that Summer seemed there already to have 
pitched his early tabernacle. I could not have 
beheld these famous Irish lakes to more advantage, 
unless I had been upon their surface to survey the 
uplands from their watery base. The next morn- 
ing afforded a singular proof of the uncertainty of 
the climate. Though it was the last day of Aprils 
the mountains of Killamey were invested with a 
mantle of snow. Bleak as the morning was, this 
added greatly to the beauty of the highland spec- 
tacle. In fact, within fifteen hours, I surveyed its 
beauties under first a summer, and then a winter 
aspect That summery evening and that wintry 
morning I cannot soon forget But, thoroughly to 
enjoy the luxury of Killarney's loughs, and streams, 
and waterfalls, its forests, rocks, and highlands, 
one must not travel beneath the dark clouds of a 
famine year. In the town of Killamey itself, and 
its environs, there was said to be destitution so 
terrible as to astound the visiting members of 
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committees formed to carry out systems of allevia-^ 
tion and relie£ Most certainly I nowhere beheld 
human habitations more revolting in their appear^ 
ance than I there saw, almost close to the gates of 
splendid wealth and noble rank, and under the 
wing of the most costly cathedral structure in 
Ireland, which the supposed poverty of modem 
Romanism is raising at Killamey. 



A GLIMPSE OF IRISH CABINS. 



The condition of the country which I crossed in 
my way from Killamey through Milltown and 
Castlemaine, to the wild, rugged highland peninsula 
of Dingle, presented no sign of improvement, but 
rather of the reverse. A drive of between thirty 
and forty miles took me through scenes, which did 
not yield in wretchedness to any I had left be- 
hind. It was mortifying and humbling to one's 
human nature to revert from the glorious things 
of the Creator's earth, and sea, and sky, to the 
mean and grovelling and scarcely human things 
of one's own race. What a contrast was there 
between the gigantic masses, whose summits 
reposed in the clouds, and the hovels in which 
were dwelling innumerable minds, originally, in- 
deed, formed, and yet within the power of grace 
to be rendered capable of comprehending the 
stupendous mechanism of the universe, and, above 
all, of becoming the temples of God through the 
Spirit — capable of knowing, loving, serving, and en- 
joying him for ever I How great was the contrast 
between the purity of the dews of the morning, 
and of the descending rain ; of the cascade as it fell 

F 
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in fleecy showers from the rock, and of the glen- 
lake amid verdant pastures, like a sapphire set in 
emerald ; of the gentle stream as it glided to the 
mighty ocean, and of the waves of that ocean 
rolling to and fro upon the shores ; of the flowers 
of opening spring — the primrose and violet, the 
wild hyacinth, the wood anemone, and the fragrant 
yellow gorse ; of the goldfinch, flitting from spray 
to spray, and the swan with his downy plumage 
breasting the stream — how remarkable was the 
purity of all these, beside the loathsome filthiness 
of the persons and dwellings of the Irish peasantry. 
Their habitations, at the best of times, are wholly 
unworthy of an existence in a land, blest with 
any degree of civilization, much less in a country 
professedly Christian. I could not help frequently 
drawing this contrast, as I passed through the 
counties of Cork and Kerry, not to refer to others. 
What artist would be forgiven for his fidelity, were 
he to present to the public a series of faithful 
paintings of the abodes of men in these counties, 
with equally faithful portraits of the tenants them- 
selves ? Look at that heap of dirt, or uncemented 
stones, covered with a matted roof of what was 
straw perhaps half a century ago. Observe the 
filthy muck-heap close by the ill-closed entrance, 
called a door ; and, if there are two such entrances, 
one on either side, see the dunghill close to each, 
rendering it impossible for a breath of pure 
atmosphere ever to enter. There is scarcely an 
aperture as an escape for smoke, and not a window, 
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if that implies a fragment of glass ; but a hole, 
closed by a stone, a bundle of hay, or of rags in 
winter, and sometimes remembered to be opened 
in summer* You must wade through a putrid 
puddle to that door, and find, perhaps, another 
just inside the threshold. Within, is a floor of the 
indurated, yet, again, often mudified dirt of years ; 
a mass of rotting straw, there preparing to enrich 
the dunghill close by with its contents, called a 
bed; a roost for a few poultry, when there are 
any ; a pig lying as a pillow for a lot of half-naked, 
rarely-washed children. There live a family of 
human beings whom we are accustomed to term 
Christians. Little more is wanted to complete the 
picture of an Irish cabin. In front, there may be 
a small enclosure, which in happy England would 
be a garden, and small as it is, would have its 
rose, its pansy, its polyanthus, its lily. But in 
all Cork and Kerry, and in many other districts, I 
never saw an attempt at a flower garden, much 
less a door or window mantled round with wood- 
bines, or roses, or flowering creepers — not even a 
broken jug with a nosegay therein. The only 
exceptions were those of the few pretty model cot- 
tages at Deny, near Rosscarbery, previously men- 
tioned, which the generous proprietor had built and 
adorned with gardens filled with flowers, as an 
example for imitation, of which, alas, I saw not 
any sign. The Earl of Devon and his family have 
also largely improved the cottage dwellings on his 
property, substituting excellent stone for rotten 
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turf. The garden plots that occurred beside 
my road, generally were covered with bare cabbage 
stumps, or with weeds, where the perished potatoes 
of the former year still lay undug. In such 
abodes, almost unapproachable by an English foot, 
never repaired, and as seldom visited by some 
landlords, are millions bom and left to die, for 
whom senates deliberate and legislate, and govern- 
ments rule in vain. Yet for these holes above- 
ground a considerable rental is paid. So little like 
human habitations did multitudes of these cabins 
appear, that I was strongly impressed with the 
aspect of the country as altogether like a land 
without homes. This was still more the case in 
certain districts, where disease and famine had so 
thinned the numbers of families, that, at the 
accustomed hours for trimming the hearth-fires, 
the curling cottage smoke was a rare feature in 
the landscape. 

When I reached Dingle, I was struck with the 
wide difference between the hut of the vassal of 
the Pope and the neat substantial cottage of the 
Protestant peasant. The colonies of the Protestant 
converts, planted by the hand of Christian boldness 
and love in the very midst of the mud cabins of 
the Irish Romanists, were a convincing feature of 
the even temporally ameliorating process carried 
on by the excellent ministers of that now happily 
known district. 

Advancing along the shore of Dingle bay, and 
then up the cliff road that overhung the beach and 
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« 

round the mountain headlands, the state of things 
for months past was betokened by the amazing 
heaps of shells — ^the refuse of unwholesome 
food^--much of it always unwholesome, especially 
so when eaten alone, as it long had been, in the 
failure of the favourite root and the absence of 
bread. These heaps were the accompaniments of 
the separate dunghills, together leaving scarcely 
room to reach the hovel-doors. In search of this 
kind of food, hundreds of the people, especially of 
the women and children, were to be seen during 
the ebb of the tide, and that at times when the 
weather still had the severity of winter. In some 
places, they blackened the sands by their numbers, 
and the sight was depressing. 

Here, as elsewhere, I soon observed dense 
crowds around the glebe-houses of the Protestant 
clergy, with only here and there a straggling 
applicant for aid at the door of the priest The 
car-drivers usually pointed out to me the respec- 
tive dwellings of these parties, and they were not 
niggardly in their praise of ^' the parsons" for the 
part they were taking in the relief of the country. 
Their language was to this effect, — " The parsons 
are the best friends of the poor, without distinction 
of party. They often stint their own bodies, and 
their families, to supply the famished." " Well," 
said I to one of them, who, while a firm papist, 
yet appeared an honest, candid man, '<my friend, 
you always judge of the tree by its fruits. Can 
that be a bad tree that bears the best fruit? Can 
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that be a false religion which produces such rich 
and abundant e£Pects of a heavenly character?' 
" Surely not !*' was his answer, half whispered — 
as if be were afraid the priest should hear his 
acknowledgment in favour of the religion of the 
heretic soupers^ as the Protestants in some parts 
are denominated. 



A GLIMPSE OF DINGLE. 



The town of Dingle is built at the head of a 
beautiful laDd-locked harbour, where numerous 
vessels, even of considerable burden, may ride in 
safety. It stands toward the end of a peninsula 
of about thirty-two miles long by eight in breadth, 
running in a westerly direction from Tralee to the 
wide Atlantic, from whose mighty waters Dingle 
and its younger sister Ventry are separated by the 
bold Eagle mountain, from which Lord Monteagle 
derives his title of nobility. This singular penin- 
sula is wholly of a mountainous character, of grand 
variety of form and aspect, and "several of the 
more extreme points of the range rise to an eleva- 
tion which rivals the loftiest peaks of Ireland. 
The surface is broken into a variety of glens, 
dells, ravines, gorges, small lakes in the hollow of 
the hills, and all that lends interest to mountain 
scenery. It comprises, perhaps, the wildest and 
grandest portion of the cliff scenery of the south- 
western coast" 

But this region has been rendered still more 
remarkable, both by the work of God, in the once 
rocky hearts of many hundreds of its bigotedly- 
popish inhabitants, and by the large share which 
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its numerous population has experienced of the 
wrath-storm that is now desolating the country. 
That population, in Dingle alone, is said to be 
thinned down from 5700 to 3000. On the market 
day, when, in ordinary times, one might almost 
walk upon the people^s heads, and it was nearly in 
vain to attempt to get a carriage through, I now 
quickly passed along to the hospitable Grove near 
its centre, where open-hearted kindness and 
Christian feeUng had prepared and gave me, more 
than once, a^ most cordial welcome. Around the 
sea-view dwelling of the Rev. C. Gayer, at Bal- 
lintaggart, where I was kindly housed and enter- 
tained in his absence in search of food for the 
people, . hundreds daily congregate, in all the 
diversity of pitiable distress. Not unfrequently 
the numbers are so far beyond the means of relief, 
and their disorderly clamorousness so great, that 
nothing can be attempted in their favour till the 
close of the day, or the setting in of night, by 
which time the crowd would be thinned. On one 
occasion Mr. Gayer had to delay the giving out of 
food till two o'clock in the morning. The family 
are often obliged to sit through the day with the 
shutters closed, as the windows are besieged by the 
destitute. I saw several glebe houses, where 
various kinds of barriers were raised to keep o£P 
the multitudes. Their extreme distress destroys 
all mutual consideration, and sometimes all natural 
aJBTection. It is therefore no matter of surprise^ 
that they overlook the inconvenience and molesta- 
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tion which they incessantly give even to their 
benefactors. Their cries are so thrilling, that the 
ear would gladly close itself, while the eye dreads 
the sight of woes which the hand cannot relieve. 

'^Ah! Thomas," a few nights before said the 
wife of the coachman of a Protestant family in 
Dingle to her husband on his return home, and 
when they, both still papists, were talking over the 
distress around them, ^^ I have been thinking that 
all this has come upon us for our wicked conduct 
to the poor turncoats and soupers^ when no one 
would either give or sell to them." For, such had 
been the case throughout that district, under the 
direction of the Roman Catholic priesthood, many 
of whom in that vicinity have been distinguished 
for the gross immorality of their own conduct, and 
for their brutal and savage hostility to those who 
dared to think and act for themselves, in meek 
subjection to the written word of God, in the 
things that belonged to their everlasting peace. 
The policy of the Church of Rome, here and 
elsewhere, has been, to have one parochial priest, 
of mild, insinuating manners, to preside over all, 
and to keep up friendly and influential intercourse 
with the Protestant gentry, while the subordinates 
have been men prepared for every deed of priestly 
violence, and every scheme of papal cunning, low 
in origin, and lower still in principle. But God has 
there taken the wise in their own craftiness : the nets 
are broken, and the entangled souls are escaping. 

During the present calamity, the poor tenant of 
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a hut, by the way side, solicited her priest as he 
passed by to come in and see her husband ill in 
the fever. He was in haste, but promised to call 
in on the morrow. The woman, on the morrow, 
watching for him again, begged his spiritual 
offices, but in vain. "Then, your reverence,** 
said she, "if my poor husband dies, and his soul 
is lost, the sin will lie at your door." In the night 
the poor man died, and his wife went to the priest's 
house, and, with grief, told him what had happened. 
" I can't help it," was the reply, " I can't do every 
thing. And he had with him a better priest than I 
am:^^ implying that the Lord, the great High 
Priest, was . with him. " I wish your reverence 
had told me that before," said the heartstricken 
wife, " and 1 never had gone to a priest like you." 
This is in dark consistency with what occurred to 
the late Rev. Peter Roe, who, having overheard a 
Roman Catholic priest addressing a sick and dying 
man in language, such as he himself would have 
employed both in the pulpit and in the chamber of 
sickness, exhorting the afflicted to place no con- 
fidence in any created person or thing, but to trust 
for salvation only in the atoning blood and ever- 
living intercession of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
having afterwards expressed his surprise to the 
priest, was informed that it was his practice to do 
so when his people came to die, but that it would 
not do to place such truths before them in life and 
health, because then they (the priests) would lose 
all power over them I 
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I recommend my readers to obtain the printed 
reports, annually or occasionaUy printed by the 
Rev. C. Gayer, the Rev. T. Moriarty, and the 
other good men, both lay and clerical, who are 
directing the progress of the reformation in those 
parts, in faithful dependence upon the promised 
Spirit of grace, and in unsparing energy of soul, 
while they labour night and day to save souls from 
death; to bring them out of darkness into mar- 
vellous light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God. All that I saw and heard upon the spot, 
not only from themselves (all worthy as they per- 
sonally are of our fullest confidence) but from 
others, went to confirm and exceed my previous 
impressions and expectations. 

The 1st of May was a day of alternate sunshine 
and storms, such as the proximity of the grand 
Atlantic frequently pours in from the westward. 
I spent it chiefly with the Rev. T. Moriarty, the 
untiring pastor of that Protestant oasis amid a 
Popish desert, the newly-converted Ventry. He 
kindly conducted me round the vicinity; and 
either at the various spots where he and other 
brethren have been labouring, or with the whole 
scene spread before me like a map, as we passed 
or paused on mountain eminences or commanding 
rocks, gave me a history of the past and a descrip^ 
tion of the present state of things in Dingle and 
Ventry, in Donquin and the adjacent Blasket 
islands, in romantic Kilmacbeader and in Dunerlin, 
which, with its pretty church, glebe, and schools. 
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stands a monument of what God has done in a 
place, where the eagle and hawk of the mountains 
and the wild waves of the rock-bound coast were 
scarcely more savage, or by man more untameable^ 
than the human tenants of the thickly-peopled 
townlands, while under the dominant pow«r of the 
Romish priesthood. 

I visited, and for a few minutes stood upon 
the crags of Dunmore Head, the most westerly 
headland of Ireland and Europe itself, taking a 
glance of the wondrous world of the Atlantic, 
bounded here by adamantine barriers. It was 
singular there to stoop down and gather violets, 
and other simple flowers, blooming around the 
very throne of the tempest But br stronger 
were the emotions awakened in the bosoms of my 
kind fellow-rambler and his Irish-speaking brother, 
Mr. Hamilton, resident minister of Dunurlin, and 
in my own breast, when I entered and surveyed the 
church of the district ; heard him unaffectedly tell 
something of God's great work therein ; and when 
for a few moments I stood in the pulpit; addressed 
a word of encouragement to those my brethren, 
and offered up prayer to the Lord for his blessing 
on them and their flocks. When Mr. Hamilton, 
a man bom amongst the RcHuanists and destined 
for their priesthood, but now a faithful pastor of 
our Church, first came there, not long since, he 
had only nine souls for his hearers. Now he 
numbers 120 members of his church, and, on the 
following day to that whereon I saw him, expected 
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an important accession from the class of farmers 
in his vicinity. These, indeed, are amaranthine 
flowers growing in the wilderness, and cherished 
there to form a crown of rejoicing for snch men, 
whom the Lord makes and keeps faithful unto 
death, ^^at his appearing and in his kingdom." 

" But for the bounty of Christians in England, 
liberally augmented by many in Ireland, one-half, 
and more than half of the people of these parts, 
must have been in their graves months ago," said 
Mr. M., as we proceeded homewards. I cannot 
soon forget the feeling energy with which, on the 
following day, I heard him address two members 
of the Society of Friends, who called at his glebe- 
house to inquire into the state of the country, in 
these words — "I never had full hope of my 
country till now." Such most truly is the hope of 
faith, when, beholding the rod of righteous dis- 
pleasure in the Lord's hand, it also reads and 
exclaims. In the way of thy judgments^ O Lord, 
have we waited for thee : the desire of our soul is to 
thy name and to the remembrance of thee. With 
my soul have I desired thee in the night ; yea, with 
my spirit within me will I seek thee early ; for when 
thy judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants of the 
world will learn righteousness. The Protestant 
clergy gladly bear witness to the bounty of the 
resident gentry, and feel that the liberality of the 
Society of Friends is beyond all praise. 



A GLIMPSE OF THE DINGLE 
REFORMATION. 



It was a Lord's-day long to be remembered which I 
spent on the spot of the modem Irish Reformation. 
The sun of Ma/s first Sabbath shone forth in 
cheering splendour upon the mountains and the 
valleys, the ocean and the bays, and an invigo- 
rating breeze from the westward di£Pused around 
the living fragrance of the verdure and flowera of 
the year's loveliest season. While humbled under 
the chastening hand of God, and mindful of exist- 
ing woes, which seemed to say, ^^ His anger is not 
turned away, but his hand is stretched out still," 
so bright a beam rested upon the scenes before 
me as I left Mr. Gayer's door, and so encouraging 
were the recollections of the divine word, that 
Lamech's language on the birth of his son, Noah, 
might well have been quoted, both of the new- 
born spring, and of the new-bom Reformation in 
that wild district of Ireland, "This same shall 
comfort us concerning our work and toil of our 
hands, because of the ground which the Lord hath 
cursed." And of both the natural and spiritual 
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fields, on which my eye rested that morning, I 
might correctly have said, ^^The smell is as the 
smell of a field which the Lord hath blessed." 

One object I met at our friend's door was 
strongly characteristic of the state of things. I 
had observed a miserable man peeping through a 
comer of the dining-room window, whose counte- 
nance was scarcely human, and whose whole per- 
son was loathsome to every sense when I approached 
him: he was of middle age, and, as he gazed in at 
the window, he looked like a corpse that just 
had miraculous power given to it to walk with 
death-like steps out of its grave. On inquiring if 
he was known, "Oh, yes," was the reply of a 
member of the family, aifter an attentive considera- 
tion of his features, "that man was one of the 
bitterest persecutors of our poor converts." He 
DOW stood an abject supplicant for the means of 
supporting a life, evidently near its close under 
famine and disease, at the door of a house against 
whose inmates he had often poured out the direst 
curses. It was a satisfaction worth travelling 
hundreds of miles for, to give to that poor crea- 
ture the boon he implored; and, though the 
atmosphere he carried with him, which all 
the sea and mountain breezes and clear sunshine 
of that fresh bright morning cleared not away, 
was inexpressibly foetid and deathy, to speak 
to him of Jesus and his sufficient grace to save 
even a soul like his. This man belonged to that 
guilty Church, which has for ages been "drunk 
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with the blood of saints," and whose unchanged 
principle and temper have been conspicuous in the 
recent history of the peninsula of Dingle. The 
district contains about 20,000 souls, and, till 
within the last ten years, had no Protestant 
church, or other place of worship, except a very 
small church in the town of Dingle. In that 
town, a work of reformation began twelve years 
back, and has been continued, with the manifest 
blessing of the "Lord God of truth," till the 
present time. Above one thousand have been 
converted to the faith, and these have comprised 
persons of every rank in the societ)' of the neigh- 
bourhood; some of them gentlemen of property 
and station. Several converts have been trained 
as schoolmasters, Irish inspectors, and Scripture- 
readers ; while two devoted men are now labouring 
there as clergymen of our united Church, once 
destined for the Roman priesthood ; three others, 
rescued from the same ministry of error, are study- 
ing in the university of Dublin ; and a Roman 
Catholic priest, who had been sent thither by his 
bishop, to put down the growing reformation, 
listened, examined, and embraced the faith he 
came to destroy. £special care is taken to edu- 
cate promising youth for the ministry, who shall 
be able to preach in Irish to the Irish-speaking 
people, as nearly all are. So many have come out 
from Rome, that the small church at Dingle has 
been three times enlarged to accommodate the 
ponverts, of whom a considerable number attended 
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on the evening when I preached there. Rarely 
have I seen a more interesting Sunday-school than 
that, which assembles in the spacious school- 
building, consisting of men, and women, and youth 
of both sexes. Mr. Gayer's own class of men 
particularly pleased me. They were about thirty 
in number, and sat round a large long table in a 
double row, one behind the other. I read with 
them, and examined them on the 4th of John's 
Gospel ; and when I expressed my satisfaction, that 
some of them had been called out of popish dark- 
ness into marvellous light, they exclaimed, with 
warm animation, << Every man of us, sir !" 

Ventry is a new Protestant community, situated 
at the head of a lovely bay, of which, and the Eagle 
mountain, and other lofty hills, the chaste gothic 
church, substantial school-house, and neat par- 
sonage, built on a rock by the margin of the 
waters, command a fine view. There, too, where 
the service is chiefly in Irish, though partly in 
English, for the sake of the coast-guard, I had the 
privilege of preaching "the word of life," and 
assisting in the administration of the Lord's 
supper, in its simplicity and integrity, to a good 
number of devout converts. The Rev. T. Moriarty, 
the pastor of this rescued flock, Is, here and at 
Donquin, wholly doing thie work of an evangelist 
At Dingle church, in the evening, I could not fail to 
notice, that the gallery erected for the converts was 
the most fully attended part of the sacred edifice. 
They listened with evidently lively interest to the 
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word of life, and to my narratives of ndssionary 
work amongst heathen nations. 

I have before noticed Dunerlin, with its church, 
rectory, and school-house^ where the Spirit of 
God is abundantiy blessing the faithful ministry of 
tile Rev. H. Hamilton, among a people not long 
since notorious for their enmity to God, to his 
Gospel, and his people. Kilmacheader is a vil- 
lage or hamlet on the northern side of the penin- 
sula, and on the western slope of an extensive 
amphitheatre, backed by the huge Brandon, and 
fronted by the Atlantic. The upper boundary 
of cultivation runs in a distinctly marked line 
along the mountain's side^ and the whole vast 
area appeared Uke a gaiden divided mto small 
beds, but with scarcely a tree or shrub to be seen. 
It was now, however, like a deserted garden, for 
exceedingly rare was the appearance of agricultu- 
ral movement Of industrial energy there was not 
a sign. Despondency was the prevalent tone and 
aspect of the inhabitants, and the seared, unbud- 
ding, dull, silent earth appeared to sympatiiise with 
them. The <' barren sea," as the ancient poets 
call it, was the most cheerful object there before 
the eye; for it was full- of motion and life, as 
it rolled in foaming billows into the sandy coves 
and bays ; or as it raged against the grand cliffs of 
the Sybil Head and the Three Sisters ; or as it 
heaved in swelling waves upon the wide main. It 
was a perceptible relief to turn from the deathlike 
earth, to the moving, active, unwearied waters. 
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Many, indeed, were the clusters of Irish cabins in 
that wide amphitheatre, but they were almost as 
silent as so many churchyards. I could reach 
Kilmacbeader only with my eye glancing over 
several miles of distance. It is a spot of deep 
interest to the antiquarian, and presents to his 
curious research some objects, whose origin lies 
buried in the gloom of ages too dark to be 
explored. But it now contains objects of yet 
deeper interest to the man who estimates religion 
by this standard : << If any man be in Christ, he is 
a ne,w creature: old things are passed away; 
behold, all things are become new." 

Donquin, toother populous hamlet, or rather 
parish (for it constitutes a rectory in connection 
with the perpetual curacy of Dingle under the 
Rev. T. Goodman), is attended to by the 
Rev. T. Moriarty, though at a distance of seven 
miles from his residence at Ventry, Its neat 
and commodious school-house is as a fountain 
whence living waters issue to the salvation of 
many precious souls, being used for the pur- 
poses of education daily and as a church on 
Sundays. A faithful Scripture reader is employed 
with great effect; and it was truly gratifying to 
hear Mr. Moriarty speak of the work of grace in 
progress there, and on the wild Great Blasket 
Island within sight and reach. In these, the most 
westerly of all inhabited spots of Ireland and 
Europe, Popery had long reigned despotically as 
on a throne of adamant and with an iron sceptre. 
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But the Gospel, as "the power of God unto 
salvation/' has shaken, if it has not even shattered, 
both that sceptre and that throne. The Scripture- 
reader, the schoolmaster, the clergyman, each in 
bis own well-defined office, is pursuing plans of 
Christian benevolence, guided by sound wisdom, 
which, under the Divine blessing, are producing 
efiects upon the people as remarkable as the 
solution of the hardest rocks. " Is not my word 
like as a fire? saith the Lord; and like a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces?"* 

The hostility excited and sustained for many 
years, by the priests of the Church of Rome against 
the Protestant clergy of this neighbourhood, and 
against the converts, has been of the most virulent 
and cruel character short of the actual destruction 
of life.f Threats of proceeding to this extremity 
have not been wanting; notices of death having 
been sent to Lord Ventry, the Rev. C. Gayer, 
and others. I insert a copy of a memorial, pre- 
sented, little more than two years ago, to his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, by 
the heads of one hundred and fifty families of the 
parishes of Dingle, Kildrum, Ventry, Donquin, 
Dunerlin, and Kilmacheader, as painfully expla- 
natory of the state of things : 

* Jer. xxiii. 10. t In a letter from the Roman Catholic Bishop of Kerry 
to the Rev. D. L. Brasbie, on his being stationed at Dingle,^ dated May 30, 
1844, the following passage occurs : — " I shall expect that yoa will exert 
yourself in that locality, where zeal and activity are required, to check the 
current of proselytism. Indeed, I may say, it is now pretty well checked 
in that parish; still, thu fibb must be kept up." Mr. Brasbie him- 
self soon joined the Protestant movement which he had been commissioned 
io suppress. 
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" Humbly sheweth, — 
" That Memorialists, with their families, were formerly 
in the communion of the Roman Catholic Church : That 
Memorialists, from what they believe and profess to be 
conscientious motives, have withdrawn from the communion 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and joined that of the 
Protestant Established Church : That Memorialists have 
suffered reproach and persecution, more or less, from time 
to time; but that for the last four months, particularly, 
Memorialists have been, and are still, suffering grievous 
persecution and loss, as converts from the Church of Rome : 
That when Memorialists pass through the town of Dingle, 
and the surrounding district, they are insidted and pro- 
voked to a breach of the peace, by many persons shouting 
at them, using opprobrious and threatening language, and 
sometimes throwing stones : That Memorialists have often 
had convictions before the magistrates, and assistant barris- 
ter, against persons for waylaying, assaulting, and threaten- 
ing, in cases where they knew or coidd discover the parties 
so offending : That Memorialists themselves have not been 
charged with any such crime, before the magistrates or 
assistant barrister : That Memorialists cannot purchase the 
necessaries of life in the markets and shops, the people 
refusing to sell to them, or have any dealings with them, 
as converts from the Roman Cath(^ Church : That Memo- 
rialists have reason to know and believe that this state of 
things is entirely owing to the preaching of the priests 
of the Roman Catholic Church, from their altars : That 
Memorialists are constantly exhorted, by their respective 
ministers, in public and in private, to peace and good will 
toward all men, even their persecutors and slanderers: 
That Memorialists desire to testify, that their Roman Ca- 
tholic neighbours are well disposed towards them, and that 
they are in peace and good will with each other when 
Roman Catholic priests do not excite them against Memo- 
rialists : That Memorialists do not feel themselves, and 
their families, in the enjoyment of that safety and liberty 
t 



i 
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which is the right of every subject of Her Gracious Ma- 
jesty : That sad consequences are apprehended, if such a 
state of things be allowed to continue : That Memorialists 
are prepared to prove these statements, by their own and 
other most respectable testimony : That Memorialists, un- 
der these circumstances, appeal to a humane Govemment, 
in behalf of themselves and their families, who altogether 

amount to over 800 souls. And Memorialists will ever 

It ■ 

pray." 

The system of exclusive dealing was carried on 
to an extent almost beyond belief wherever the 
priests could exert their power: and, consequently, 
immense expense was incurred by the friends of 
the Protestant converts in the importation of food 
from a distance, and even of fuel-tuif, which, in 
the depth of winter, they were not permitted 
either to purchase, or dig for themselves. No 
funeral of a convert was allowed to pass in peace, 
particularly at one spot, pointed out to me by Mr. 
Moriarty, near a bridge, in a populous part of 
Dingle, until a police barrack was erected, and 
that at the expense of the Dingle Mission funds I 
^' The deluded votaries of Rome, while actually on 
their knees round the chapel, during the celebra- 
tion of mass, could not let the converts pass on 
their way to church without shouting after them, 
and calling them opprobrious names. A poor man 
was pelted on the road from Donquin to Ventry. 
He ran from his persecutors into a forge, for shel- 
ter. The smith pulled the red-hot iron out of the 
fire, and thrust it towards his face, desiring * the 
devil to be gone !' " The Roman Catholic priests 
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not only curse the Protestants in general^ who aid 
the Reformation, with seven thousand curses, 
but exhort their people from their altars to pray 
night and day, that the converts, and all who 
strengthen their hands, may <<be scattered like 
the froth of the river and perish like the birds in 
the winter snow f that the tongue that spoke to a 
convert might rot in the mouth of the speaker; 
that the hand reached out to a convert might 
wither; that the thunderbolts of heaven might 
strike them dead if they had any dealings with 
converts/' A regular conspiracy waiB entered into^ 
by any and every means to extirpate the converts 
from the district ; and if these persecuted men had 
not succeeded in the different courts of law in 
establishing their rights, recovering their property, 
and defeating their enemies, not a single foot of 
land, not a shed or shelter, would have been left to 
a convert in the district Is it possible that such 
priests, who claim for themselves and their Church 
the exclusive possession of heavenly light and 
grace, can ever have even read the 1st epistle of 
John ? << He that saith he is in the light, and hateth 
his brother, is in darkness even until now. He that 
loveth his brother abideth in the light We kuow 
that we have passed from death unto life^ because 
we love the brethren. He that loveth not his 
brother abideth in death. Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer : and ye know that no mur- 
derer hath eternal life abiding in him." But the 
{uiesthood of Rpme, neyejr a( a Ipss for a plausjib})? 
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reason to justify the omission of duty, or the com- 
mission of crime, would readily solve this difficulty 
by explaining the term " brother*' as belonging onfy 
to fellow-members of their own Church. 

The system of oppressive persecution did not 
succeed, though here and there a terrified one, 
*^ weak in the faith,'' might be scared back to die 
fold of Rome. The Reformation has year by year 
steadily advanced, although cunning has come in 
to the aid of violence, as shewn in the following 
extract from the <* Report of the Dingle and 
Ventry Mission Association for the year ending 
Ist December, 1846:" 

" We have now to mention to our friends, a new and un- 
expec^ied feature in the tactics of the Romish priests. 
Toward the end of last summer, this district was visited \>j 
seven Jesuit priests and monks, who came on what was 
called 'the mission.* For several weeks, masses and 
sermons were going on from morning till late at night, to 
the amazement of the people. A stall was erected in the 
Romish chapel yard, and quantities of books, tracts, 
pictures, crucifixes, sacred hearts, and such articles of 
Romish merchandize, were exposed for sale and eagerly 
purchased. Everything coming from those 'blessed 
priests* was supposed to have wonderful virtue in it: 
many believed that they came direct from Rome, and it 
was given out that they had extraordinay powers, and that 
valuable indulgences and privileges were sure to all who 
confessed to them. Had they come down from heaven, no 
greater excitement could have been produced among the 
people: the business of the country seemed for a time 
suspended on their account, and multitudes were carried 
headlong by a species .of religious paroxysm. It was no 
doubt expected that the converts would have been in-. 
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fluenced by all this, and liavegone with the multitude : but 
they were steady and unmoved; in strange and trying 
contrast with the excited crowds flocking to 'the blessed 
priests.* Toward the close of their mission, however, an 
opportunity offered, of which they failed not to avail 
themselves. The potato crop had almost disappeared; 
want was beginning to be felt at a season when it was least 
expected, and before the public were aware of it : the 
priests knew it, and promptly took advantage of it. They 
formed an association of the order of St. Vincent of Paul, 
in which the respectable Romanists enrolled themselves, and 
money was not wanting. To the surprise of many, good 
will to converts was suddenly preached from their altars : 
they were no longer to be denounced and persecuted, but 
to be visited and reclaimed: we know and are glad to 
record that many sick and destitute Romanists were relieved 
by this association. But when we saw their most active 
agents coming to the converts in their distress, and profier- 
ing good will and plenty if they would return to Rome ; 
when we knew that the priests announced it solemnly from 
the altars, that all who returned, should be supported until 
the spring, and then sent out of the country as free 
emigrants ; when we saw the few families who fell under 
the temptation, supported from week to week by the funds 
of this association, upon which they had no other claim 
than the fact of their having been converts, it was obvious 
to all, that whatever may have been the apparent object of 
the association, its real aim was to lure back the converts 
whom they had failed to terrify into apostacy. This 
new tack of the Romish priests, under the advice of 
the wily Jesuits, was a sore trial to some of the con- 
verts. They had often before been distressed, during part 
of the summer, and at a time when we were enabled to 
afibrd them temporary relief. Their distress, however, on 
all former occasions, and our exertions for their relief, 
ended with the new crop coming in. But now, in the very 
midst of harvest, they found themselves in want; the 
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potato crop, their chief support, absolntelj gone; their 
children already crying out for food, and we having no 
certain prospect of enabling them to hold out for a single 
year after the destruction of the potatoes. What wonder 
if some of them fell into the snare ? The very fact of a 
few haying thus fallen, tested and proved the sincerity of 
the rest, and has, under Grod, contributed to the further 
establishment of the work, and the i^irtherance of the 
Grospel, by disgusting many of the Romanists who felt 
indignant at their own sufferings being overlooked and 
unrelieved, while the few lapsed converts were supplied 
with money and food : and thus the effort has recoiled 
upon its inventors, while even of those who fell under the 
temptation, several have been restored to the Church, upon 
their earnest entreaty and repentance, and publicly asking 
forgiveness of God and the congregation." 

From time to time, those who have adorned the 
Gospel of God their Saviour in life, depart to be 
with Him, ** where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest" Their dying testimony 
to the supporting power of their Redeemer, has 
both encouraged their pastors, and left a deep 
impression upon the minds of relatives and friends. 
To one just before her death, during the past year, 
three Romanists paid a visit, and endeavoured to 
work upon her feelings by the alleged grief of all 
true Catholics, if she should die without the priest, 
and by the solemn declaration that she was in 
darkness and danger. Her reply was worthy of a 
member of that family to whom an apostle says: 
*^Ye were sometimes darkness, but now are ye 
light in the Lord: walk as children of light" 
She meekly but firmly answered: ^^I am not in 
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darkness, but in the light, the Lord's light ; look 
to yoarselves, for you are in danger, but Christ is 
with me, and I am safe." After this she called her 
children around her, and addressed them thus: 
*' Children, follow the light and the straight road. 
I have brought you to the light, and keep it'* 
Her last works were, " Joy ! joy I" In this faith 
and with this spirit, she departed this life, another 
jewel in the Saviour^s crown. It is no wonder, 
that the prince of darkness should envy the 
Redeemer such trophies. 

In the course of last summer, the Hon. and 
Right Rev. Dr. Tonson, Bishop of Killaloe, had 
visited this important Protestant colony, and 
^^held confirmations at both Dingle and Ventry. 
At Dingle, 245 received this solemn rite ; and at 
Ventry, where no confirmations had ever before 
been held, and where the service was performed 
half in Irish and half in English, 142, old and 
young, were confirmed. Of these numbers, over 
300 were converts from the Church of Rome. 
The sight was truly inspiriting, and his Lordship's 
address was listened to with deep attention : would 
that all our friends had had the privilege of 
witnessing it! We heard the Bishop say he 
thanked God to have seen it ; and so do we Uiank 
God, and take courage."— jRqoor^, p. 9. 

This important and extensive mission, embracing 
the spiritual and temporal improvement of a large 
population, requires considerable funds for its 
support It requires and merits the liberal sym- 
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pathy of the Protestant Church. The temporal 
necessities of the people at the time, of my visit to 
the place needed an outlay of one hundred pounds 
per week : but how such an expenditure could be 
sustained till harvest was becoming a matter of 
solemn anxiety. The motto of the conductors of 
the mission was — ^^ Our help cometh from the 
Lord, who made heaven and earth/' and we know 
that their confidence is well placed and cannot be 
disappointed.* I could have spent a month with 
daily fresh interest in these parts of the country. 
It was gratifying to me to have it placed in my 
power, through the liberality of my friends, to aid 
the several brethren of the district in their tem- 
poral and spiritual operations. 

* We may, in some measure, jadge of the valae set upon this mission 
in Ireland by the high respectability of those who saperintend it 
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A GLIMPSE OF CONNOR HILL. 



My departure from Dingle, on the bright morning 
of the 3d of May, was marked by two or three 
circumstances painfully indicative of the existing 
state of things. Our road lay through the town, 
and my car-driver stopped in the middle of it, 
leaving me to be quickly besieged by a force of 
clamorous applicants for relief. He went in hope 
of purchasing a few oats for our horse, for a feed 
by the way, but in vain. Not an oat was to be had 
for money. The wife of the owner of my vehicle, 
also came and solicited, as a favour, that I would 
leave with her a part of the hire, as they were 
without money in the house. Nor were we more 
successful on the whole thirty miles of road to 
Tralee, in our application for food for our poor 
steed. He had to run the entire weary distance 
unfed, and I was truly astonished at the patient 
endurance of an animal which had cost his owner 
only three pounds. Of the miserable crowd around 
my car, as it lingered by the bridge of Dingle, one 
individual was so preeminent in wretchedness, that 
it appears to me, that her form can never fade from 
my remembrance. She even seems to meet my 
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eye, whenever I revert in thought to that morning 
or tliat place. She was a woman of apparently 
between forty and fifty years of age, on whom the 
deadly disease of the season had laid its hand. 
Her person was like a moving death. She said 
little, but came with faltering step close to me as 
I sat in my car, placed her staff on the step at my 
feet, and leaned on it over me, as though she would 
make it impossible for me to resist her appeal for 
ud. Her whole aspect was loathsome in the ex- 
treme, and her breath seemed the very breath of 
the famine plague. Independently of my willing* 
ness to give a mite of relief to a degree of misery, 
which defied all efficient help, I was glad to pur- 
chase my release from her by a dole, on the receipt 
of which she retired. If, however, such are 
the appearances of physical evil, what must sin 
itself be in the sight of holy beings, especially in 
his eyes, *^ who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity" witliout infinite abhorrence ? Yet to that 
pitiable creature, and to multitudes resembling her, 
Romanism denies the knowledge of pardon, life, 
and health, through the blood of the Lamb. It is 
not the sight of even such horrors of misery, tliat 
overwhelms the soul, while contemplating their 
moral and spiritual condition in the light of holy 
Scripture. It is the reflection, that they are chained 
down in ignorance, superstition, and crime, by the 
most abominable system of doctrinal corruption 
that ever palmed error upon man in the guise and 
name of truth. Could I have believed that the 
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priests who exercise unlimited spiritual power orer 
the masses of Ireland's famished and implagued 
population were exerting their great influence to 
lead die willing mind to the Saviour of sinners, 
snd to the hope laid up in heaven for them who 
through faith in Him ^^have received the atone- 
ment," I should have looked at those masses of 
human suffering with a totally different feeling. 
Tears must fall at the sight of miseries so intense 
and so widely spread; but hope would gleam 
through those tears, and lead the soul's expecta- 
tions brightly onward to where <' there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain, and there shall be no 
more curse." But Romanism, like all false reli- 
gious systems, inspires fear and darkens every 
hope. Its votaries are either plunged into the 
lowest depths of spiritual ignorance, or they are, 
to a certain extent, inteUtgently the subjects of the 
"fear which hath torment" 

With my civil carman and his serviceable equi- 
page, I pursued my way up the lofty range of hills 
which divide the noble scenery round Dingle bay, 
from that which expands northward over the bays 
of Brandon, Ballyheigue, and Tralee, the waters of 
the Shannon, and the counties of Kerry, Limerick, 
and Clare. I had heard much of the pass as one 
of the finest in Ireland, and I was not disappointed. 
The road is cut through and along the edges or 
sides of gigantic rocks, beetling over the traveller's 
head in threatening attitudes. The bold and pic- 
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turesque clifis of Connor hill rise majestically on 
the right hand; and on the left, the mighty Brandon 
rose to the height of 3126 feet, in a succession of 
precipitous rocky slopes, sheltering in their hol- 
lowed glens many lovely tarns, supplied by peren- 
nial springs and streamlets, the latter often falling 
in graceful silver cascades from the rugged heights. 
Large bodies of poor men were employed in im- 
proving or making good the road, or in raising a 
frail rampart of turf or uncemented stones, between 
the road, and precipices of awful depth and per- 
pendicular steepness. The aspect of these bodies 
of men was little encouraging to a tourist or a 
rambler. Scarcely was there a solitary act or look 
of passing civility, which I had found common in 
other parts. They were working as machines, 
evincing no interest in their labour, and they eyed 
the stranger in a manner most repulsive. There 
was among them at least an appearance of more 
savageness, than I had ever yet seen in my fellow- 
men. I wished I could believe that the heart 
would have spoken more kindlily than did the 
dark, sullen countenance. As a general remark 
upon the natural character of the native Irish 
Roman Catholics, I most cordially enter into the 
observation of one who knows them well : — " Their 
first thought is one of kindness — exuberant, if not 
even romantic kindness. It is the second thought 
— which they imbibe from a mental reference to 
their despotic priesthood, or to their political leader 
and agitator, it is this that infuriates them against 
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all who differ from them in religion or in polities.'' 
Only a few months have elapsed, since, in the 
western part of Ireland, no labourer could, with 
personal safety, have gone eastward, even in search 
of work, unless he could exhibit his passport as 
a repealer or a teetotaller. For the temperance 
movement itself has been made grossly subser- 
vient to the schemes of the Romish Church, and 
of Conciliation hall. 

My route onward by Castle Gregory, Kilgobin, 
and Blennerville, was through a region at once 
enchanting for its picturesqueness and harassing 
for its deep and widely-spread misery. The most 
cheerful living objects were the kids of the goats, 
which here and there enlivened, by their beauty 
and graceful movements, the immediate vicinity of 
human dwellings; for special care was taken to 
prevent their straying far in search of herbage, 
their dams being constantly tied by their two fore- 
legs, or one fore and one hind leg, with a connecting 
band of straw. This, in some parts, was also the 
pitiable bondage of the sheep. Domestic animals 
in general were very scarce, and their young only 
rarely could be seen welcoming the spring. I 
nowhere met with a litter of pigs, or a brood of 
chicken or ducks. I saw but one brood of 
goslings, no young turkeys, not a foal of a horse 
or ass. Twenty would be the outside number of 
all the pigs I saw in the whole of my rambles. 
This must tell calamitously upon the future re- 
sources of the people. Wherever the domestic 

H 
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animals did make their appearance, both their 
condition and their number, though small at most, 
indicated that the famine was there somewhat less 
severe. 

The bustle of market-day in Tralee could not 
disguise the fact of the population being involved 
in the national sorrow. Great were the sufferings 
of large bodies of its people, and noble were the 
efforts made to alleviate them. I felt it as a ray 
of light, amid the gloom of bigotry "and intolerance, 
to be told on the spot, that so greatly beloved by 
all classes is the Protestant rector of Tralee, that 
he was prayed for by name in the Roman Catholic 
chapels, when he recently was lying ill of fever, 
caught in the discharge of his offices of Chris- 
tian benevolence. If men can but be brought 
to pray one for another at the feet of their 
common Saviour, they will soon leave off angry 
contention, and be in a better temper to consider 
their points of important difference. " The present 
distress'' has, in some places, hushed the strife of 
tongues and calmed the storm of opposition ; and 
I am reminded of a touching passage in Bishop 
Home's exquisite preface to his Commentary on 
the^ Psalms, where the Bishop, speaking of himself 
as the author, says, " When he views the innumer- 
able unhappy differences among Christians, all of 
whom are equally oppressed with the cares and 
calamities of life, he often calls to mind those 
beautiful and affecting words which Milton repre- 
sents Adam as addressing to Eve, after they had 
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wearied themselves with mutual complaints and 
accusations of each other : 

^ But rise, let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam*d enough elsewhere ; but strive, 
In offices of love, how we may lighten 
Each other*s burden in our share of woe.* ** 



A GLIMPSE OF LIMERICK. 



It is most sad, after making the remarks which 
close the preceding chapter, to be, as it were, 
compelled by facts, to record things of an entirely 
opposite character. But the truth is, that, with 
rare exceptions, I had now to traverse parts of 
Ireland where the dire influence of Popery is 
dominant. On my way to Limerick, I passed 
within a stage of Newmarket, where, so lately as 
on the 27th of last March, I grieve to relate, a 
priest publicly burned at the cross two copies of 
the Bible, in the presence of a number of starving 
people, who ignorantly cheered him on. At first, 
the books would not burn, and tar was brought to 
render them more combustible. The priest then 
waved the flaming volumes in the wind, using the 
most profane and malignant language toward the 
Divine Word and those who circulate it, saying, 
that they would yet be burning in hell, as the 
Bibles were !* 

* This is in mournful hannony with the expression of a priest at 
Castletown, since I was there. After repeated aggressions of a similar 
kind, he was summoned before the magistrates for a forcible intrusion 
into a school of Mr. O'Grady's, having threatened the master with per- 
' sonal violence, and driven the scholars out of the house. It was attested 
on oath, that he called the Testament " thk Devil's book" ! ! 
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Two fragments of those martyred volumes I 
have in my own possession. One of these pre- 
sents to the eye, in melancholy contrast with the 
scorched edges around — "Every one that loveth 
is bom of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth 
not knoweth not God, for God is love. In this 
was manifested the love of God toward us, because 
that God sent his only-begotten Son into the world, 
that we might live through Him. Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 
Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love 
one another." And again, " We know that the 
Son of God is come, and hath given us an under- 
standing, that we may know Him that is true, and 
we are in Him that is true, even in his Son Jesus 
Christ This is the true God, and eternal life. 
Little children, keep yourselves from idols. Amen." 

fietween Tralee and Castle Island I noticed 
small groups of women trudging along the high 
road, bearing enormous packages on their bending 
backs, covered with their native frieze cloaks. 
Their gait and swollen ankles intimated that they 
had walked a considerable distance. Their bur- 
dens consisted of dried " sea-grass," as it is usually 
called, a species of edible sea-weed. These poor 
creatures, giving ample proof of a readiness to 
labour for their breads are in the habit of walking 
to the shores of the sea near Dingle, a distance of 
sixty miles from their homes. There they spend 
a week in collecting and drying as much of this 
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weed as they can carry, and then they retrace their 
steps with their burden, disposing of portions of 
it in the markets, as they pass. A good load, 
larger in size than the poor woman herself, in 
prosperous times may sell for fifteen shillings. 

Just before I crossed the river which gives in 
part its name to Abbey Feale, I observed at a 
point, where two new and important roads con- 
structed by Government meet, a very pretty gothic 
church and glebe-house close by. The latter was 
surrounded by a tastily-laid-out shrubbery and 
lawn ; and in the centre of a flower-bed stood a 
lofty may-pole, the first and only one I saw in all 
my journeys. " That is the glebe house of parson 
Norman," said my driver; "and that may-pole 
has been set up by the country people for the love 
they have for him: he has done so much good 
among them." My informant, poor man, would 
confine his notion of "good" to the temporal relief 
dispensed around. I well knew that far greater 
"good" was being eflected, by the Spirit of God 
poured out upon his own preached GospeL A 
considerable work of reformation has for some 
time been carried on in that place. Gladly would 
I have called and tarried there ; but the day was 
advancing, and new as every thing was, there were 
many inc^cations, that it would be well for me to 
make the best of my way to Limerick. I did so ; 
losing no time at Newcastle, with its ancient 
fortress of the Knights Templars, now a seat of 
the Earl of Devon, which is separated from the 
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town by lofty walls, washed by the beautiful 
rippling Arra. Neither did Rathkeale detain me 
long; though I fain would have explored the 
numerous castellated relics of antiquity and the 
venerable ruins of the priory, which challenged 
attention. The people here appeared to me in a 
state of scarcely smothered discontent and excite- 
ment ; and in fact many days did not elapse "before 
they rose, and required the strong arm of power 
to put them down. A lonely traveller would 
scarcely have been safe from molestation, or even 
personal violence, after the day when I passed 
through. There was an appearance of a ready- 
for-anything character in crowds of men and 
women, which produced no very pleasant emotions. 
Yet was there abundant evidence that real distress 
was not the general lot. Those readiest for mis- 
chief, and who were running hither and thither in 
eager concert, were the best clad, and rather 
resembled, in outward appearance, the objects in 
Pharaoh's first dream, ^Hhe fat-fleshed and well- 
favoured,'* than the "poor, and very ill-favoured 
and lean-fleshed." 

The evening twilight was just suflBciently clear 
to enable me to obtain a delightful glimpse or two 
of Adare, "the ford of the oaks," where the 
remains of the Black abbey now form a hand- 
some Roman Catholic chapel. The rich ruins of 
two other abbeys near the river, one of which has 
been converted into a neat parish church, and 
Adare castle, a seat of the Earl of Dunraven, 
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surrounded by noble trees and picturesque relics 
of antiquity, irresistibly claim the admiration of 
the passing traveller, and invite his stay. 

I was truly thankful to end my journey of fourteen 
hours in Irish jaunting cars^ not of the easiest 
motion, or most flexible springs, and pursued 
through a hundred miles of country in a most 
feverish state, in more senses than one. Limerick 
afibrded me the most comfortable hotel I had yet 
anywhere entered. From all I could learn, 
the poorer classes of this ancient and pretty 
town, the fourth in importance within the island, 
were rife for insurrection, not because their 
distress was greater than, or even equal to that of 
their more quiet countrymen in other parts, but 
because their numbers seemed to give them power 
to commit violence, and because the extensive 
commerce of the place, carried on by means of the 
splendid Shannon, presented abundant temptation 
to their unscrupulous hands. Soon after sunrise 
on the following morning, at the time the coach 
started, the magistrates were out and on the alert, 
and not a little alarmed at the aspect of things 
around them. Food-riots of a formidable character 
quickly succeeded. The New Poor-law promised 
to be as little popular with the classes to be re- 
lieved, as with the middle, and especially with the 
higher classes. Among ttiese I never heard but 
one opinion of this measure, except when it was 
spoken of by a Romish priest By all it was 
condemned, and dreaded as a law, framed by 
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parties unacquainted with the actual condition of 
the country for which they legislated. They said, 
that it would < make but half provision for the 
necessitous, while it would reduce all above them 
to the very verge of ruin, if not to the same level. 
It is, indeed, a most afflictive view that is taken by 
not a few of even the wise and the benevolent, 
that a national bankruptcy is but too likely 
in the issue to befal their distressed country. 
Men of faith and prayer, and they constitute 
no small body of the Protestants there, are 
looking in trembling hope to Him, who, seeing 
<Hhe end from the beginning," alone can give a 
prosperous issue even to calamity itself. It is 
their hope that the famine has already had its 
effect; and that all which may follow in its train 
will, under the gracious hand of God, do yet more 
in hastening that day of Ireland's political, moral, 
and religious liberty, when the tyranny of its 
priests and its demagogues will be crushed ; when 
there shall not only be nominal liberty of con- 
science, but individual security to the poorest in 
the exercise of that liberty ; and when Protestant 
Britain shall put forth her power in that land ^' to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, to let the oppressed go free, and to break 
every yoke." How long, it may well be asked, shall 
Britain betray her weakness, and be actually power- 
less only when she encounters Rome ? 



A GLIMPSE OF TIPPERARY. 



It is one of the mottifying circumstances of a 
journey by public conveyance, that the traveller 
cannot deviate a single mile from the high-road, 
however attractive may be the beauty of objects 
otherwise within easy reach. This I felt soon 
after leaving Limerick, while I strained my eyes 
from the coach-window, but in vain, to catch a 
glimpse of the Shannon, where it rolls its waters 
through Casdeconnel rather like a cataract than a 
river. Here this noble river, larger than either 
the Severn or the Thames, the Trent or the 
Mersey, "pours that immense body of waters, 
which above the rapids is forty feet deep and three 
hundred yards wide, through and above a congre- 
gation of huge stones and rocks, which extend 
nearly half-a-mile ; and offers not only an unusual 
scene, but a spectacle approaching much nearer to 
the sublime, than any moderate-sized stream can 
offer even in its highest cascade." But my lot was 
to pass on, and to hear of things far less agreeable to 
the ear and heart than " the sound of many waters." 
The county of Tipperary appeared far better 
cultivated than any other land I had seen in 
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Ireland. Rich in its soil, and with all the natural 
elements of prosperity, if its name had not pre- 
viously been associated in my mind with deeds of 
treachery and violence, I should have said, " Surely 
this country is peopled with an industrious, peace- 
ful, and contented peasantry." Very far from this 
was the actual state of things, as I received it from 
a fellow traveller, a gentleman of Limerick. " You 
are now," said he, ^'passing through a country, 
where you mfiay have a man shot, where yourself 
may be shot, for sixpence^ and that by persons who 
may never have known, seen, or heard of you, 
until they received the paltry bribe to murder you. 
Last Saturday night that tall house was attacked, 
forced open, and plundered of every thing that 
could be carried off, and the person who resisted 
was left with a fractured skull." I remarked that 
the house seemed ip a lonely and unprotected situa-* 
tion. " Look out, sir, and see if it is lonely ?' 
There, were numerous cottages within easy call, 
but none of the inhabitants would stir to render 
aid. "Very recently, the parish clerk of the 
church under yonder hill was shot in the presence 
of five hundred people, but no one was found to 
give evidence to convict the assassin. The steward 
of tliat estate was called on last Thursday by 
several men, who came professedly to make inquiry 
on some agricultural matter. He was ready to 
satisfy them, but said he must refer to his books. 
He turned to ascend a staircase, and they shot him 
dead on the spot, and escaped." 
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Our road brought us near the estate of Lord 
Bloomfield. This led to my hearing the follow- 
ing statement. ^^ The late Lord B., a short time 
before his death, came over with his lady to 
reside here, for the avowed purpose of improving 
the condition of the people around. Many weeks 
had not elapsed, when early one morning a 
decently-dressed man called at the door and pre- 
sented a letter, earnestly desiring that it might 
immediately be delivered to Lord B. The servant 
answered that his master was then holding family 
prayer, and he could not disturb him. The man 
urged the necessity of an immediate delivery of 
the letter, saying that he had been forced to bring 
it by men then at the gate with firearms, who 
threatened to take his life, if he did not see to the 
letter being at once placed in Lord B.'s hands. 
The servant took in the letter, and told the fact 
It proved to be a threatening letter, insisting upon 
his Lordship dismissing his steward, a'very worthy 
man ; and in case of refusal, warning him and his 
family to prepare for what was drawn beneath — a 
coffin with a death's head and cross bones ! The 
consequence was, that on that very afternoon Lady 
B. ordered her carriage and left for England, and 
the rest of the family soon followed. What a 
country to live in ! In short, every perch of 
ground hereabout is full of iniquity and crime." 

My informant told me that his own son had, 
only a few days back, most narrowly escaped 
assassination, being mistaken for a Government 
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officer of works. And scarcely had I reached 
England, when I observed in an English journal 
an extract from a Limerick paper, detailing the 
circumstances of a gentleman of that place, of the 
same name, having been actually murdered, because 
be bad undertaken the management of a particular 
estate in the neighbourhood. I fear it was the very 
son of my fellow-traveller. I was asked if I could 
assign an adequate cause for all this. I replied, 
that I had no doubt as to what was that cause, and 
that the state of the country could not be materially 
altered for the better, while that religious system 
held full sway, which destroyed the moral sensi- 
bilities of its poorer votaries, and enlisted all their 
feeling on the side of the criminal. 

While listening to the above recitals, I seemed 
to have the language of the prophet Hosea sound- 
ing in my ears, only changing the name of the 
people. "Hear ye the word of the Lord, ye 
children of Ireland : for the Lord hath a contro- 
versy with the inhabitants of the land, because 
there is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of 
God in the land. By swearing, and lying, and 
killing, and stealing, and committing adultery, 
they break out, and blood toucheth blood. There- 
fore shall the land mourn, and every one that 
dwelleth therein shall languish, with the beasts of 
. the field, and with the fowls of heaven ; yea, the 
fishes of the sea also shall be taken away.'^* 

* No seas more abound in fish than those which wash the coast Of 
Ireland : Lut the people have not the industry or the means to secure this 
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Crime, indeed, has not been confined to one 
county. It is, as it were, the rank, indigenous 
weed of the whole land, where it has been left to 
Roman cultivation. In corroboration of my pre- 
vious remarks, I quote part of a letter from a well- 
known servant of God, labouring in Mayo, to a 
Christian friend in Bath. " Would that it could 
be said, that deep repentance and humiliation 
before God for our national sins, which have 
brought on this scourge, kept pace with its pro- 
gress ! The judgment is felt, but the iniquity that 
called it down is neither felt nor deplored. Rivers 
of innocent blood have been shed in Ireland, by 
both midnight and daylight assassination. Blood 
unpunished and unatoned for, cries out to God 
for punishment. The great prevalent desire of 
the masses of the people, in large portions of the 
land, is to conceal or screen the murderer from 
punishment Thus the nation partake of the 
guilt of murder. 'Their feet are swift to shed 
blood,' which has cried out for vengeance on this 
unhappy land, and has now met its response from 
on high. 'The land, too^ is full of idols, they 
worship the work of their own hands.' England ' 
partakes of this crime, both the Government and 
the entire nation: for idolatry is endowed. The 
seal is put to the sin, and, as of old, God punishes 
and will punish for these iniquities. May He 
give us grace to do our duty in these sad times : to 

valuable food for themselves. One of the best forms of charity is the 
purchase of boats and fishing-tackle for the men on the sea-coast, 
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serve Him in our generation: to pity the poor, 
who must be always with us, and relieve the 
desolate and afflicted I If when we were enemies 
Christ died for us, surely we should endeavour to 
imitate the example he left us in regard for the 
poor and needy in this awful calamity." 

This is the thought and language not of the 
enemies of Ireland, but of her best friends; of 
men who live among her thousands, and are spend- 
ing property and life in their service. How can 
Ireland rise from her degradation among the people 
of the earth, unless security is given to those, who 
would be willing to spend and be spent, in doing 
her children good ; and unless effectual protection 
is afforded to all parties in the exercise of their 
religious principles? 



A GLIMPSE OF IRISH KINDNESS. 



I was in the midst of very exciting mountain 
scenery in ooe part of my tour. A range of lofty 
hills, between two large arms of the Atlantic, was 
broken into every variety of peak and cliff, rock 
and crag, valley and dell, ravine and glen, all ending 
in a narrow plain occupying the interval between the 
mountain slopes and the blue sea. Those waters 
were divided by numerous emerald isles, or lichen- 
gilded rocks, and branched inland up the channel 
of one broad river, and into many bays, and coves, 
and streams. These last were abundantly fed by 
numberless streamlets and brooks, running from 
the cascades of the mountains, or the lakes and tarns 
which reposed in the vales and glens. Beyond 
that arm of the sea and the broad river, extended 
in full variety of form and outline another moun- 
tainous ridge, evety now and then revealing through 
its passes a sight of other and loftier lands, whose 
summits reposed in the fleecy clouds, or made bold 
contrast with the soft blue heavens. 

My eye had just rested on the side of a 
steep' and rugged hill, where there might seem to 
be scarcely sufficient soil to produce food for a 
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solitary family, but where I soon discovered a large 
group of huts, like so many beehives, on the 
borders of a heathery common. My car-horse 
was weary, and we had reached the half-way of a 
long stage. It was on a road, cut at a considerable 
elevation, and winding over the hills. A low 
parapet wall, on the southern side, terminated at 
a narrow way leading to a plain slate-roofed 
cottage, which, in England, would be the abode of 
an agricultural labourer, but which, here, was 
dignified with the name of a farm-house. My car- 
driver ran down, borrowed a shallow tub, and 
placed it on the low wall, with a feed of oats and 
water for his horse. I alighted and walked about 
in search of objects of interest, which were not 
deficient Soon I found my way to a spot, where 
a mountain-stream rushed down a rock-strewn 
chasm of rapid declivity, and formed a very 
beautiful cascade, to which a bright sun lent all its 
cheerful lustre. On a crag, near the fullest part of 
the fall, and amid the peculiar music of its waters, 
I sat down to enjoy the scenery in view, and to 
lunch on a fragment of famine-biscuit, given me 
elsewhere, some days before, as a specimen of the 
supplies sent round by the British Association for 
the Relief of Ireland and Scotland. It was but a 
morsel, yet enough to make a Christian and a 
hungry man thankful, while passing through a land 
of destitution. It was pleasant to have even that, 
to help in elevating the mind to Him, "which 
giveth food to the hungry," and who, to impress 
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that simple truth of what is called natural religion 
upon the minds of men, sometimes, though but 
partially, suspends his supplies. It sadly proves 
our state to be that of a race fallen and darkened, 
that we need a revelation to assure, and a famine to 
affect us with the truth, conveyed in -language so 
plain, and in thought so sublime as that of the 
Psalmist : " The eyes of all wait upon thee, O 
Lord; and thou givest them their meat in due 
season. Thou openest thine hand, and fillest all 
things living with plenteousness.''* 

While slowly eating my biscuit, I pencilled a 
letter to my distant children, and was giving them 
a verbal description of the scene, when my atten- 
tion was drawn to a girl from the cottage, who 
came to fill her bucket at the fall, at some distance 
below my resting place. She was about seventeen, 
and by far the most interesting individual of her 
class I had seen in Ireland. Her garments were 
of the plainest kind, but they were clean and 
whole, her gown being neatly pinned up behind. 
No cap or bonnet encumbered her head, nor 
stocking or shoe her foot. But all was charac- 
teristic of modesty and cleanliness. She took 
no notice of me, till with a clean tin basin she had 
laved the water into the larger vessel, and filled it 

• The above is the Prayer-book version of Psalm cxlv. 15, 16. The 
Bible translation renders the 16th verse thus : *' Thou openest thine hand, 
and satisfiest the desire of every living thing." What can exceed the 
grandeur of the idea here expressed by a most familiar image? The 
opening of Jehovah's hand provides for the wants and desires of all his 
living creatores ! 
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Then resting the bucket on a high stone, as she 
raised it to her head, having just glanced at the 
stranger, she walked away, carrying her burden 
with all the native and erect elegance of gait for 
which her countrywomen are noted. I regretted 
that I bad not gone down and spoken to her of 
Him who is the fountain of living waters, and 
whose gracious words are so closely associated 
with such a scene. " Whosoever drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again : but whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him shall never thirst : 
but the water that I shall give him shall be in him 
a well of water, springing up into everlasting life." 
A thought, that in all probability, in that remote 
and lonely place, a Saxon would have been speak- 
ing to her in a tongue utterly unknown, checked 
me. The opportunity, however, which I had lost, 
was most unexpectedly and pleasantly restored. 

Having wandered down the course of the water, 
and marked in one spot a number of small rags 
suspended on a bush on the other side of the 
fall, indicating, I feared, some abject superstition, 
belonging to the spot, I had gathered a few 
wild flowers to enclose to my little distant cor- 
respondents, and was bending my steps back to 
the car, when I observed the girl returning. She 
held in one hand a jug, and in the other a clean 
large blue and white cup and saucer, and approach- 
ing me with a smile, said, << Will you like a sup of 
new milk, sir?' I returned her smile, and said, 
"Oh, this is very, very kind of youi There is 
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scarcely anything 1 should like so well." She filled 
the cup, and presented it to me with the quiet, 
satisfied air of one, who delighted to shew kindness, 
and was glad of the opportunity thus unexpectedly 
given her. As I slaked my thirst with the sweet 
draught, rendered more sweet by the incident that 
placed it in my way, 1 spoke to her of higher and 
better objects, and of the Saviour who has given 
his life as a ransom for sinners. This she heard 
in silence, but respectfully. I fear, it was to her a 
strange language. She replenished the cup when 
it was empty, and asked, if she should bring more 
milk. " I am sorry," she added, ^' we have nothing 
better in the house." I again thanked her, and 
ofiered her a silver gratuity in return. She held 
back her hand, saying, with some degree of honest 
emotion, not to call it pride : ^^ Oh, no : and I 
didn't do it for that" With difficulty I persuaded 
her to accept what I tendered, merely as an 
expression of « my sense of her kindness, and 
exhorted her to look up to Him, who was willing 
to bestow upon her far more precious gifts. I told 
her that I prayed his blessing might rest upon 
her. ^^And may the Lord bless you, sir, and 
give you a prosperous journey," replied the girl, 
with a tone of voice and expression of feeling, 
totally different from the forms of blessing so 
profanely familiar upon the lips of many of the 
Irish peasantry. 

There was much in the mei*e gift of that ^* sup 
of new milk" to a stranger, to make a most 
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favourable impression on the mind, as to the native 
Irish disposition : and the manner in which it was 
done added greatly to that impression. The 
chaste propriety, the unaffected kindness, the 
simple elegance of that peasant girl's manner, 
could not be exceeded in any rank of society. 
She knew not the traveller's name, or country, or 
religion. She observed him sitting alone by her 
home waterfall, eating his dry biscuit at the noon- 
tide hour, and she rightly judged that "a sup of 
new milk" would refresh him for his onward 
journey. One might almost envy her the luxury 
of so doing good. In all probability, I was never 
to see her, or visit that wild spot again. I left her 
with my heart uplifted to Him, who had witnessed 
the act, praying that He would graciously regard 
her, visit her with the light of his salvation, and 
acknowledge her as his own in that day, when his 
words will fall in astonishment upon many an ear, 
" I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink." 

The readiness of that girl of the waterfall to 
minister to the refreshment, if not to the actual 
necessity of an unknown traveller, surely presents 
an example for imitation to those who have some- 
thing better to bestow. Should it not be a prin- 
ciple and rule with the children of God to be on 
the watch, at all times and in all places, for 
opportunities <^to do good, that they be rich in 
good works, ready to distribute, willing to com- 
municate"? Great is the force and beauty of 
the proverbial saying, " opportunity is the golden 
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spot of time.'' Truly it is so, whether it 
be the season for obtaining or conferring an 
important benefit To lose such seasons is to lose 
more than gold. The Irish girl, regretting that 
she had nothing better to offer, gave what she had, 
and at the only moment in which she was ever to 
have an opportunity of doing so to the passing 
stranger. On her part, too, it was designed to be 
a free gift. The Christian believer, who has him- 
self << tasted" and drunk of that spiritual rock- 
8tream->-even Christ, can never meet with an 
individual who needs not the same rich blessing. 
He has no apology to make that he can offer 
nothing better. He can offer nothing in value or 
suitability equal to that knowledge of Jesus, the 
means of which, at least, he can bestow by speak- 
ing of Him, of bis wondrous love, and of his great 
salvation. Individuals, who, when assembled with 
the whole of the redeemed from the earth, will 
constitute no small proportion of the *^ multitude 
which no man can number," have been made for 
ever blessed by being met upon that ^^ golden spot 
of time, opportunity," in the spirit of kindness, of 
courteousness, and of love. Let, therefore, the 
follower of Christ hail the frequent occasions and 
seasons of doing and speaking good, as a man 
who thoroughly enters into the bounteous dispo- 
sition of his Divine Master, and is prepared in one 
mode of address or another, according to the 
circumstances in which he may be placed in rela- 
tion to others, to repeat his Lord's invitation : 
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<^Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money, come, ye, buy 
and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without 
money and without price." 

Who could fail of being permanently interested 
in behalf of a people, among whom he had met 
with such an incident? Who that is impressed 
with the worth of the undying soul, and the nature 
of its wants, would not feel constrained to emulate 
the spontaneous kindness of the Irish girl, though 
from higher motives and with a greater end in 
view? 



CONCLUSION. 



After traversing the weary distance between 
Limerick and Dublin, through Tipperary, Queen's 
county, and Kildare, to Dublin, it was truly re- 
freshing to be lodged for a night in the hospitable 
home of a dear clerical brother at Kingstown, and 
for another night beneath the cottage roof of a 
Christian lady, amid the exquisite beauties of Del- 
gatiy ; and to spend two or three of the last hours 
of my visit to Ireland in the lovely Dargle, and 
the woods and dells of Powerscourt, in the county 
of Wicklow. 

It was the climax of earthly happiness, after a 
rough night at sea, to find myself again on the soil 
of England, to pass through the blooming orchard 
lands of Worcester, Gloucester, and Somerset, 
and reach my home and parish in health and 
peace. 

I felt that I had been for a while in a new 
school, and that my great and kind Instructor 
had taught me lessons of gratitude toward him- 
self, and of sympathy and love to my fellow-men, 
never, I hope, to be forgotten. If I needed 
to be made more humbly sensible of my obli- 
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gations, and more rejoiciDgly thankful for my 
privileges as an English Protestant; or if I re- 
quired such indications of the practical working 
of Popery, as should render it more than ever 
hateful to me as a system, while I obtained such 
an acquaintance with the physical, moral, and 
spiritual condition of Irish Romanists, as should 
give them a stronger hold on my pity, and arouse 
a warmer zeal for their true emancipation, — I had 
enjoyed every advantage. 

I was thankful also to have been brought into 
personal contact with many of the excellent clergy 
of the sister island. On these admirable men, 
the burden and heat of the day have rested, in 
the season of famine, and in the attendant train of 
calamity and disease. In them, especially, have 
their brethren of England and other lands placed 
large confidence, and entrusted funds to them of 
really astonishing magnitude, to aid in delivering 
multitudes from death. The working of the 
General Relief Committees has demanded and 
received no small amount of their time, energy, 
and labour. What would now have been the con- 
dition of the starving Roman Catholics, if the 
Protestant clergy had restricted the exercise of 
Christian bounty to their own immediate flocks? 
If ever personal sacrifices to an incalculable 
amount — if mental and bodily toil most exhausting 
— if a determination to shrink from no difficulty — 
if a generous resolution to forgive innumerable 
insults and wrongs, and to be no respecters of 
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persons — ^if a charity which took for its model His 
beneficence ^^who maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust" — ^if all this, and far more dian 
will ever be known till the day of the Lord shall 
unveil it, can entitle a body of men to the name of 
Christian Patriots and Philanthropists, and es- 
tablish their claim to the admiration and gratitude 
of their country, these good men have richly earned 
that title and established that claim. The victo- 
rious generals and armies of the Sutlege won the 
richest laurels, which a just and grateful nation 
could bestow, when they threw themselves between 
our Indian empire and its teeming millions, threat- 
ened with sanguinary invasion, and the savage foe 
thirsting for blood and spoil. The Protestant 
clergy of Ireland have won for themselves the 
olive rather than the laurel, having been the 
means, under the Divine blessing, of saving the 
lives of myriads, if not of millions. 

Largely as they have dispensed the assistance 
given by this country, they have not been the 
mere almoners of the bounty of other men. 
They have, in many instances, exhausted their 
own resources, and impoverished themselves and 
families, while the delicacy of their position, 
and of their natural feelings, has concealed their 
real situation from the public eye. I know 
instances where clergymen, with ten or even fifteen 
children, and with very narrow incomes, have 
subjected themselves and their families to privar 
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tions most painful to contemplate, and have parted 
with their little property to relieve the vortex of mi- 
sery in their parishes, till they and theirs have been 
almost engulfed in the same abyss. Only an inade- 
quate degree of attention has been drawn to this 
subject, and I shall be thankful if these ^'Glimpses 
OF Ireland" should increase that attention, and 
lead some of the sons and daughters of af9uence to 
contribute toward the relief of these men of God. 
An association has been formed in Dublin, to 
assist our clerical brethren in Ireland. I subjoin 
an extract from a private letter, written by a 
venerable dignitary of the Irish Church, that will 
speak for itself. Its date is May 17, 1847 : 

"A most soothing source of high gratification to me 
has been, the having the great honour and privilege of 
being associated with two of my beloved brethren in com- 
municating assistance to many of the now impoverished 
clergy. The correspondence belonging to this commission 
has filled me with admiration, gratitude, and hope : many a 
tear have I shed over the letters of thankfulness which 
some of these dear brethren have addressed to us, on re- 
ceiving a grant so unexpected and so opportune. My 
cordial admiration has been awakened by the Christian 
refinement of feeling, pious submission under unimaginable 
privation, and confidence in God our Saviour, of these 
devoted men. This has given me a view of the character 
of our clergy scattered through every corner of the land, 
both as to cultivation of mind 'and reality of religion, 
which has called forth fervent gratitude to the great 
Head of the Church in having raised up among us such a 
band of ministers to meet such an exigency." 

"My heart's desire and prayer to God for 
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Ireland is, that she may be saved/' Even with all 
her faults, and admitting the criminality of many 
of her guilty children, that country is our own ; 
and her Reformed Church is one with the Church 
of England : while the multitude of erring Roman- 
ists are but wanderers from a Church of saints, 
more ancient than the Papacy in that land, and 
which three centuries back threw oflF the yoke of 
Rome in that island from all her children. 

Let us, then, for the glory of our God, and 
constrained by the love of Christ, exercise an 
unwearied charity toward that country, as part and 
parcel of the British islands. "For if any provide 
not for his own, and specially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infideL" The soil may, indeed, to a 
considerable degree, have resisted our moral and 
evangelical culture, and have hitherto disappointed 
earnestly-cherished hope. Still, "let us not be 
weary in well-doing: for in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not" 



THE END. 
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